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co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
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authority of truth known or to be known, 
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progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
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Rambles of a Roving Parson 


George 
j Xap eee else but in Maine people 


would call it a lake, but “down East” 
it is a pond although it extends for sev- 
eral miles somewhat like a horseshoe in 
general shape as it incloses a rocky ridge, 
well wooded. Big Moose Pond affords 
excellent fishing, and every morning and 
evening I sought the unwary perch or 
pike or bass. 
~ A friend with a motor boat volun- 
teered to take me to a spot on the upper 
lake where the large fishes could be 
found, and so we joyfully set out as the 
sun sent shafts of light between the 
branches. The lake was as quiet as a 
mirror and luck was with us. We caught 
eighteen sizable fish. : Then we paused 
for lunch and landed on shelving rocks 
near Indian Spring. This cool water 
was confined years ago by the Red Men 
who regularly visited this lake for fishing 
while en route to Moosehead Lake for 
flint. 

We rested and talked with a family 
which also had come ashore for lunch. 
Then we motored out and trolled. A 
thunderstorm far to the north and west 
seemed unlikely to trouble us, so we 
continued our fishing until the appear- 
ance of the sky led us to conclude that 
discretion was the better part of valor, 
and we landed in a little cove on a 
sandy shore where the bathing was ex- 
cellent. We swam and cast for bass 
from the rocky headland, and then, very 
suddenly, the storm broke upon us with 
surprising fury. The wind whipped the 
lake into an angry sea with great rollers 
dashing against the rocks and spray 
leaping high. The thunder crashed and 
rolled and blinding flashes of lightning 
split the clouds. We sought shelter un- 
der large boulders, but the deluge of 
rain and hail could not be avoided. Our 
boat was threatened and in the midst of 
the howling tempest we pulled her out, 
removed motor and tackle, and waited 
for the storm to abate. 

However, that storm did not cease for 
several hours. Drenched, now that the 
lake was calm, we tried the motor and 
it worked! The people in the only cot- 
tage on that side of the lake called to 
us to come in for warmth and to dry 
our clothes. The night was approach- 
ing. We feared that our friends in camp 
would worry about us, and so we started 
towards the cottages. We had _ pro- 
ceeded but a short distance when a fast 
launch from the camp came roaring up 
to locate us. We reassured the friends, 
and they sped back with the good news, 
for beached boats, submerged piers, up- 
rooted trees, and the worst storm for 
years had alarmed all. Darkness en- 
veloped us, the lights of the cottages 
shone among the trees like fireflies. The 
keel struck the sand. We sought light 
and warmth within the cottage, and 
our welcome was somewhat boisterous 
as our anxious families greeted our re- 
turn. 


A. Gay 


I wotld not care to repeat that ex- 
perience, yet I would not have missed 
it. The awful darkness, the roar of wind 
and water, the sheets of rain driven be- 
fore the gale, the trees bending as the 
winds struck with terrific force, the ter- 
rible glare of the lightning made us feel 
our weakness in the presence of nature’s 
might. As I lay partly sheltered under 
a huge rock the words of the psalm ex- 
pressed my mood: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in time of 
trouble. Therefore will we not fear, 
though the earth do change, and though 
the mountains be shaken into the heart 
of the seas; though the waters thereof 
roar and be troubled, though the moun- 
tains shake with the swelling thereof. . 


WHO’S WHO 


Lronarp B. Gray is minister of the 
First Congregational Church in Lynn, 
Mass. 


Rosert G. ARMSTRONG is superin- 
tendent of Congregational churches for 
New Hampshire, and editor of the 
New Hampshire Congregational-Chris- 
tian Record. 


Joun E. LeBosquet is minister of the 
Congregational church at Amherst, 


NSH: 


Roiianp E. Wore was ordained to 
the Universalist ministry in 1939. He is 
assistant professor of Bible at the Tufts 
College School of Religion. 


Exmo A. Rosinson is a Universalist 
minister and is on the faculty of State 
College, San Jose, Calif. 


Rosert Lewis WeIs is minister of the 
Universalist churches at North Hatley 
and Huntingville, Que. 


GuENN R. McIntire is bursar of Bow- 
doin College. He is a Universalist lay- 
man. At one time he was president of 
the Maine State Convention and at 
present he is treasurer of the General 
Sunday School Association. 


S. E. Gerarp Priestiey is a Univer- 
salist clergyman, now on the lecture 
platform. His last pastorate was at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York. 


Rosati: West is a missionary in 
India, now on leave at Missionary 
Home, Wolfville, N. S. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 


Pamir F. Mayer was a Methodist 
missionary in Singapore from 1923 to 
1927. He graduated from Tufts College 
School of Religion in 1932 and served 
the Medford Hillside church from 1930 
to 1933. He is the author of The Primi- 
tive Gospel. He is now teacher of 
Industrial Arts, English and Social 
Sciences, in the Mecca Township High 
School near Warren, Ohio. 
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DAYS OF MAGNIFICENT OPPORTUNITY 


ROM the bulletin of the Old South Church in 
Boston we take “A Word for Our Times” written 
by Sidney Walton and published in the Method- 


ist Magazine. He wrote: 


In the seventeenth century when war had bitterly divided 
the people of this kingdom, there was built the chapel of 
Staunton Harold in Leicestershire. The dedication inscrip- 
tion is there today, as a message for our own times: 

IN THE YEARE 1653 

WHEN ALL THINGES SACRED WERE 
THROUGHOUT YE NATION 

EITHER DEMOLISHT OR PROFANED 

SIR ROBERT SHIRLEY, BARRONET 
FOUNDED THIS CHURCH: 

WHOSE SINGULAR PRAISE IT IS 
TO HAVE DONE THE BEST THINGS IN YE 
WORST TIMES, 
AND 
HOPED THEM IN THE MOST CALLAMITOUS. 


In Martin Chuzzlewit, by Charles Dickens, we have 
the inimitable Mark Tapley whose highest ambition 
was to be jolly when things were black. He was with 
young Martin on a trip to America, stuck by him in 
sickness, poverty and discouragement, and the harder 
things were the more he showed his courage and com- 
mon sense. 

The ability to come out strong under difficulty is 
not as rare as some think. Every parish minister 
knows life stories that are hidden from the world at 
large where, secretly, wives, parents, brothers, sisters 
or friends are doing magnificent things, determined 
that no one shall know about them. 

Defeat may ruin some people, but it rouses others 
to put forth all their energies. Churches are like in- 
dividuals. Under difficulty some of them sink down, 
while others do their best work. 

The days in which we are living are days of mag- 
nificent opportunity. Not only may we serve great 
causes, but we can show that in hard times we can 
come out strong. 

Neither churches nor individuals accomplish much 
by wailing. If there is nothing else that they can do, 
people can serve by radiating confidence, cheer, in- 
flexible determination, and courage. 

If our gospel for these times is only a halfhearted 
one, if it is apologetic or despairing, we shall be a 
feeble folk, and if we perish it will not matter much. 

We are the people to teach and show that strength 
and courage can exist without hate; that we can wage 


war when it is the only way open and yet keep our 
ideal of ending war forever; that we can support our 
country to the utmost and yet retain our dream of 
universal brotherhood. 

If we can but realize that God is with us in such 
a struggle, our strength may be as the strength of ten. 


BOTH PACIFIST AND MILITARIST 
A PACIFIST is one who renounces war as an 


instrument of national policy and pledges 

himself to have nothing to do with it. A 
militarist is a person imbued with the spirit of mili- 
tarism, and the spirit of militarism is that which exalts 
military ideals and ideas at the expense of civilian. 

What shall we call a man who believes in peace, 
works for peace, and who endorses and supports war 
in order to deliver the captives, protect the homeland 
and secure a just and lasting peace? 

Are the boys who go to the front from a grim sense 
of duty militarists? Was Abraham Lincoln a mili- 
tarist? Is Tue Curistran Leaver militaristic in its 
policy? We do not think so. 

Our church leaders are exhorting us to create senti- 
ment now so that we may not lose the peace. Good! 
But there is work to be done before we can gather at 
a peace conference, and some of us won’t be invited if 
the Son of Heaven, Signor Benito Mussolini and Herr 
Adolf Schicklgruber happen to be the program com- 
mittee. 

The Federal Council and other organizations are 
pointing out the dangers of hatred. Masaryk in Bos- 
ton recently said that he was fifty before he really 
hated. He said that many refined, noble people in 
Europe today are experiencing hate for the first time. 
He declared that we have a vast work of re-education 
to do, and that one entire generation in Germany will 
have to be re-educated. 

We might as well face the fact that we have a 
stupendous task to put out the fires of hatred in a 
world torn by war. We want our churches to be in 
the forefront of this great struggle. But if love is to 
have a chance, the dictators must be overthrown. 

There is a little too much standing aloof from the 
struggle of the world. There is something of a disposi- 
tion to be superior and patronizing. We do not need 
to call war holy, but we are lacking in insight if we 
do not see something Christlike in the attitude of many 
a young fellow who lays down his life for his friend 
or for his home. 
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And if it is right for anybody to do a hard, dirty, 
dangerous piece of work, it is right for the padre, for 
the preacher, for the Christian layman. There is 
nothing fine about ducking or dodging. There is 
nothing highly ethical about the attitude, “We can 
have nothing to do with overthrowing Hitler, but we 
will be wise stewards of the benefits.” 

If the Kingdom of God is to be effective, the 
church leaders are saying, it must be separate from 
the world. But was Christ separate? Or did he 
plunge into things and take his share? What is the 
doctrine of the cross? 


WHERE NONRESISTANCE BECOMES GUILT 
N ONRESISTANCE often disarms an evildoer and 


convicts him of wrong. In such nonresistance 
there is some power, and such soul power is 
one of the most irresistible forces in the world. 


Nonresistance, however, in the presence of evil be- 
comes an evil itself when it consciously or uncon- 
sciously enters into partnership with the evil. 

Not resisting Hitler's New Order makes a man an 
agent for establishing it. 

Karl Barth sees this clearly. In his last pamphlet, 
“The New Order,” he writes: 


“There are conditions which we can bear because, 
though grievous, they do no violence to the conscience 
and human dignity of him who has to bear them. 
There are others which we cannot bear because we 
ought not to bear them—because life under those con- 
ditions is shameful; because by submitting to them we 
incur partial responsibility for foreign sin. Christian 
acceptance of suffering has its natural limits. We 
are told not to resist evil, but we are not told to par- 
ticipate in evil-doing.” 

Allowing Hitlerism to spread, according to Barth, 
is allowing the spread of a power that demands servile 
submission to all that is in the individual, “fettering 
every word and thought, abandonment of every shred 
of independent responsibility, the bending and break- 
ing of every right except that right which finds its sole 
justification in the will of the ruler.” 

Barth asserts that in Germany the church must 
“participate in worship of a self deified government or 
confine its witness to a noncommittal, whispered con- 
tribution to personal piety.” 

If there were no other reason for saying “no” or for 
resisting to the uttermost, Barth finds reason in the 
brutal treatment of the Jews. 


Barth’s creed has separated him from us—Barth’s 
faith reveals him as a comrade and brother. 


FOR WORKERS IN THE FIELD OF RELIGION 
(): the initiative of Dr. Cummins, the executive 


committee of the Central Planning Council has 

arranged a series of weekly devotional meet- 
ings at 16 Beacon Street for the workers at Universal- 
ist headquarters and to be led by them. They will 
come on Tuesdays at 9 a. m. and last for fifteen 
minutes. Mr. Emmons led the service on January 6 
and Dr. Coons that on January 13. 
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DEAN SKINNER ON OTIS SKINNER 
D = SKINNER, at our request, is writing an 


article on the late Otis Skinner, the famous 
actor, which will appear in our next issue. 
Otis Skinner was a son of Rev. Charles A. Skinner, 
a Universalist minister, long settled in Cambridge, 
Mass., and a grandson of Rev. Warren Skinner of Ver- 
mont, a pioneer Universalist preacher and writer. 
Dean Skinner, a nephew of the famous actor and 
a cousin of Cornelia Otis Skinner, equally famous, 
comes from a family that has sent a number of men 
into our ministry, including Dolphus Skinner, a brother 
of Warren, Otis A. Skinner, a cousin of Warren, Samuel 
P. Skinner, another cousin, and Joseph Oberlin 
Skinner. 


The influence of this family in journalism, on the 
stage, and in the ministry has been strong, and has 
been exerted for righteousness. 


THE NEW LENTEN MANUAL 
D = B. F. HOYT is one of our best 


equipped ministers and his work is apt to be 

well done. The Lenten Manual* this year, 
which he wrote, maintains the high standard already 
set. 

The daily meditations are based on the figures 
which Paul used in the sixth chapter of his letter to 
the Ephesians. They are interesting and stimulating, 
and they induce the mood of worship. The use of 
such helps has grown enormously in the past four or 
five years. Our people want such literature. They 
not only have supported the Lenten Manual but they 
have taken thousands of Dr. Lalone’s Advent Manual. 

Mr. Hoyt has rendered a distinct service by the 
Lenten Manual for 1942. 


*The Whole Armor of God. The Lenten manual for 1942. 
By Donald B. F. Hoyt. Universalist Publishing House, Boston. 
5 cents each. In lots of ten or more, 3 cents, plus postage. 


PLANNING COUNCIL AT WORK 


N the middle of November the Central Planning 
| Council, created by action of the Tufts Conven- 

tion, met for purposes of organization. When this 
appears the council will be again in session. 

It was not difficult to organize the council, for, while 
it is in fact a new body, it is also in fact the direct 
outgrowth of the old Council of Executives brought 
into being by a recommendation of the 1935 conven- 
tion. The Council of Executives had no constitutional 
status. The Planning Council has such status, and 
is charged with the responsibility “of so organizing 
the relationships of the various activities of the de- 
nomination that it may function as a unified whole.” 
The Planning Council is also charged with the task 
of “preventing overlapping and duplication” of the 
work of the various auxiliaries. In both these fields 
the Council of Executives laid a sound foundation. 
The earlier efforts taught us all valuable lessons in co- 
operation. The Planning Council, therefore, begins its 
work under the leadership of Dr. Cummins not as an 
untried experiment but as a technique in which sev- 
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eral of the members have had some years of successful 
experience. ' 


It is well that this is so, especially in view of the cir- 
cumstances in which we shall be operating as churches 
in wartime. What is in store for us we do not know. 
What we do know is that churches and church or- 
ganizations, like all other organizations, will have to 
make sacrifices for the common good, and such sac- 
rifices will be made gladly. 


It is heartening, then, to be able to meet the situa- 
tion with the help of a planning council that repre- 
sents all our projects and all our interests. By vote 
of the Tufts Convention the council is made up of a 
staff member and a board member from the Universal- 
ist General Convention, the Association of Universalist 
Women, the General Sunday School Association, the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship, and the Universalist 
Publishing House. From time to time, as seems de- 
sirable, representatives of “other areas of denomina- 
tional work” may be added to the council. 


This is the Central Planning Council of our Uni- 
versalist fellowship, and it is at work laboring to make 
our church an ever more devoted and efficient servant 
of the needs of men and women and children in our 
time. 

It goes without saying that the members of the 
council not only are ready to welcome suggestions of 
our people, but they realize that the ability of the 
council to serve depends in large part upon its ability 
to keep in close touch with our ministers and churches 
everywhere. 


i ag 5 


THE WORLDOVER PRESS 
\ NAME widely noted for more than eight years 


has been changed to a new one. Nofrontier 

News Service becomes Worldover Press. The 
editors, Devere Allen, Marie H. Allen and E. Dixwell 
Chase, assert that the old name, when credited by edi- 
tors with initials, was sometimes confused with other 
agencies. Furthermore, it suggested to some minds a 
crusade for a world without national frontiers. These 
editors say that the prospect of such a world need 
alarm no one, but that it will exist, if ever, only in 
the far, dim future. More important in their sight 
is the fact that the news service they edit does not 
go out for a set of aims, as an organization might, but 
tries conscientiously to present objective news often 
overlooked by other agencies, permitting the expres- 
sion of personal opinions only in signed articles where 
responsible authors are given complete freedom of 
expression. 

Worldover Press publishes news, facts and articles, 
often uncensored at source, from a large staff of for- 
eign correspondents and specialists. It deals primarily 
with international relations and foreign policy. It 
seeks to get behind conventional newsgathering, in- 
terpretation, or propaganda, and to contribute uniquely 
to an informed public opinion on world affairs. 

A group of distinguished Americans has been or- 
ganized to act as editorial advisers. From time to 
time Tue CurisTIAN LEApeER will use this independent, 
‘honest newsgathering agency. 
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\ 
FOR PARENTS OF CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS 


MOTHER of a college boy writes to us, “I 
A wonder if you can say anything to us as parents 

of a boy who is. a conscientious objector. We 
know that he is sincere, but we do not agree with 
him and, if he gets exemption, we have no way of 
raising thirty-five dollars a month to pay his way in 
a work camp.” ’ 

First we can say to these parents that they ought 
to rejoice that they have a boy with the ability to be 
a conscientious objector. We think many of them 
foolish, but the ability to think for one’s self and to 
suffer for one’s convictions is not a thing to be regarded 
lightly. Parents are bound to suffer terribly in the 
suffering of their children, but they have a right to be 
proud of boys who follow the light as they see it. We 
had rather see the boys enlist to serve their country, 
but, if they cannot because of their convictions, we 
honor them for doing what they think right. 

We have never sympathized with the clause of the 
draft law which fines parents of boys in work camps. 
That is what it amounts to. If a Quaker boy, brought 
up in the Quaker religion, is faithful to his religious 
training and is sent to a work camp, somebody has to 
pay his way. Usually the burden falls on the home. 
If a home cannot stand the financial strain, then the 
church should be given a chance. If the church can- 
not, or will not, do anything, then a good way is to 
organize a private pension fund. Seven people often 
can give five dollars a month where one person can- 
not give thirty-five. 

Be sure a way can and will be found. 


GERMAN ATROCITIES 
. FTER the last war we frequently defended the 


German army and German nation against 
the charge of atrocities. We said that prob- 
ably no act alleged did not occur somewhere 
at some time along the hundreds of miles of 
battle line, but that, in our judgment, such instances 
were exceptional and that the German conduct of 
war was stern and severe, but not of the type fre- 
quently alleged. 

Now we must join in the indictment of the Ger- 
mans, for there is no room for doubt. In France and 
in the Balkans, innocent men are stood up and shot 
to expiate the acts of others. In France, the Germans 
exact the lives of one hundred Frenchmen, accused of 
no crime, to pay for the shooting of two German 
officers. One hundred others at this writing are 
doomed to die if the guilty ones are not found. In 
all, 185 have died so far in France in this way, and 
hundreds of others have been shot in Jugoslavia and 
Rumania. There can be no defense for this kind of 
business. It shocks every instinct of civilized men. 

There is but one way to end the horror. It is to 
end the rule of the men now dominating so much 
of Europe. 

Though there are times when nonresistance to evil 
is the effective way to end evil, there are other times 
when arrest, conviction and punishment of offenders 
is farsighted, merciful and just. 
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The Fatherhood of God 


Pope, through Cardinal Hinsley, and the mod- 
erator of the Free Church Council of Great 
Britain unite in a statement called “The Ten Points 
of British Churches,” which declares explicitly that. it 
is based upon belief that all nations are members of 
one family under the Fatherhood of God. 
The Joint Declaration is as follows: 


shz Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the 


The present evils in the world are due to the failure 
of nations and peoples to carry out the laws of God. 
No permanent peace is possible in Europe unless the 
principles of the Christian religion are made the 
foundation of national policy and of all social life. 
This involves regarding all nations as members of one 
family under the Fatherhood of God. We accept the 
five points of Pope Pius XII as carrying out this prin- 
ciple: 

1. The assurance to all nations of their right to life 
and independence. The will of one nation to live must 
never mean the sentence of death passed upon another. 
When this equality of rights has been destroyed, at- 
tacked, or threatened, order demands that reparation 
shall be made, and the measure and extent of that 
reparation is determined not by the sword nor by the 
arbitrary decision of self-interest, but by the rules of 
justice and reciprocal equity. 

2. This requires that the nations be delivered from 
the slavery imposed upon them by the race for arma- 
ments and from the danger that material force, instead 
of serving to protect the right, may become an over- 
bearing and tyrannical master. The order thus estab- 
lished requires a mutually agreed organic progressive 
disarmament, spiritual as well as material, and security 
for the effective implementing of such an agreement. 

3. Some juridical institution which shall guarantee 
the loyal and faithful fulfillment of conditions agreed 
upon and which shall in case of recognized need revise 
and correct them. 

4. The real needs and just demands of nations and 
populations and racial minorities to be adjusted as 
occasion may require, even where no strictly legal right 
can be established, and a foundation of mutual con- 
fidence to be thus laid, whereby many incentives to 
violent action will be removed. 

5. The development among peoples and their rulers 
of that sense of deep and keen responsibility which 
weighs human statutes according to the sacred and 
inviolable standards of the laws of God. They must 
hunger and thirst after justice and be guided by that 
universal love which is the compendium and most 
general expression of the Christian ideal. 


With these basic principles for the ordering of the 
international life we would associate five standards by 
which economic situations and proposals may be 
tested: 

1. Extreme inequality in wealth and_ possessions 
should be abolished. 

2. Every child, regardless of race or class, should 
have equal opportunities of education, suitable for the 
development of his peculiar capacities. 


3. The family as a social unit must be safeguarded. 

4. The sense of a Divine vocation must be restored 
to man’s daily work. 

5. The resources of the earth should be used as 
God’s gifts to the whole human race, and used with 
due consideration for the needs of the present and 
future generations. | 


We are confident that the principles which we have 
enumerated would be accepted by rulers and statesmen 
throughout the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
would be regarded as the true basis on which a lasting 
peace could be established. 


* * * 


The Survey Graphic, New York, to whom we are 
indebted for the Ten Points, published in its Janu- 
ary issue an interesting comment by Margaret G. 
Bondfield, the first woman to become a member of a 
British Cabinet. The Survey Graphic gives us per- 
mission to republish in part. She writes: 


We in England have come to call them simply 
enough “The Ten Points.” Just a year has gone by 
since our church people first scanned them and today 
they have been taken to heart, also, by hundreds of 
thousands of others hitherto without direct association 
with any religious body. 

They were put out on December 21, 1940, under the 
most respectable and conservative auspices—in a letter 
to the Times. The Pope himself had framed half of 
them; and now these were hailed and matched with 
five other points not only by the Roman Catholic 
cardinal, Archbishop of Westminster, but by the two 
ranking archbishops of the Church of England and 
the moderator of the Free Church Council. 

Long experience in anything so innately human as 
the British labor movement gives one a sort of sixth 
sense as to things that are about to break. Could 
your American word “hunch” apply to that sort of 
insight? At any rate, appearances to the contrary, 
some of us felt that we were witnessing what might 
well turn out to be the most revolutionary develop- 
ment that has occurred in the field of the churches 
since the Reformation. 

With this significant distinction: With all its thrust 
for freedom of worship, or perhaps because of it, the 
Reformation left deep cleavages among men of good 
will and kindred faith. This declaration, signed by 
four of the outstanding religious leaders in all England, 
is proving a force for unity the like of which has to be 
seen to be believed. I have seen it happening in the 
course of the succeeding twelve months. For my work 
under the Churchill government has taken me to 
almost every defense area, speaking to managers, 
workers and townsfolk alike, meeting with them in 
their homes, in munitions plants and civic centers. 

The strength of the movement clearly lies in the 
fact that it was not forced upon the churches but 
emanates from them. For half a century and more 
trade unionists have reproached the churches on their 
slowness in espousing the betterment of conditions of 
life and labor. Many have been the times we have 
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been disheartened in our efforts to carry the member- 
ship of church bodies along with us. 

Now, first had come Pope Pius XII, striking out 
for the rights of all nations to life and independence, 
the deliverance of all peoples from slavery to force or 
tyranny or injustice; and taking his stand that no 
- permanent peace is possible “unless the principles of 
the Christian religions are made the foundation of 
national policy and of all social life.” And next, his 
British contemporaries, representing three great 
branches of that religion, accepted these basic prin- 
ciples for a better ordering of the world and capped 
them with “five standards by which economic situa- 
tions and proposals may be tested.” Their yardsticks, 
as you would phrase it on this side of the Atlantic, 
have to do with abolishing extremes in wealth and 
throwing open equal opportunities for education; with 
safeguarding the family; with recognizing the new 
status of work; and with handling natural resources as 
“God’s gifts to the whole human race.” 


* * * 


Miss Bondfield gives a graphic account of how 
vicars, parsons and laymen in churches have grappled 
bare-handed with the problems created by bombing. 
She asserts that the public, which might have been 
skeptical about any deliverance from the clergy, is 
ready now to receive it because of the way in which 
clergymen and priests, ministers and church workers 
shared with people generally the dangers of the ordeal 
from the skies. 

* * * 

As to the growing influence of the Ten Points, she 
writes: 

There remains to bring out how as time goes on the 
movement gathers headway and—shall I say—heart 
way, because the Ten Points reach through to some of 
the deepest searchings of the human spirit among 
English folk as they muster defense for their island 
against mechanized aggression in its most ruthless 
forms. Yet the point which one would wish to under- 
line is that throughout all the discussions there is 
almost universal agreement concerning the threat to 
personality implicit in the underlying struggle with the 
Hitler philosophy. That is regarded as nothing less 
than a direct challenge to Christianity. 

Moreover, there is something lifting and broadening 
no less than searching in the recognition that, taken 
together, the Ten Points afford a welcome trelliswork 
for thinking in terms of the peace to come, in ways 
that are consonant with the inveterate Christian ideal 
of the brotherhood of man. And this holds both for 
the five points in the international panel and for the 
five in domestic standards. 

Thus, the first point of all is a subject of immense 
controversy throughout the world. But the stand 
taken by the British churches can mean nothing less 
than that, in defeat, Germany is to have a square deal; 
that, in the Pope’s words, her right to life and inde- 
pendence is to be regarded—but that her will is never 
again to be a death sentence passed upon another 
nation. 

Thus, when we come to the second group there is the 
demand, which to my mind has never been made with 
such force, that every child, regardless of race or class, 
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shall have equal opportunities of education, suitable 


for the development, of his peculiar capacities. That 
marks more of a forward step in social thinking on 
the part of British church people than perhaps Ameri- 
can readers realize. Without underestimating the 
world-wide reputation of Oxford and Cambridge, let 
me point out that Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Newcastle have expanding universities. We 
have a network of provincial colleges and universities 
which could be used far more freely than they are to 
equalize the educational opportunities of our children. 
As things stand, our British system at the present time 
is sharply divided into working class education, which 
for 85 per cent of our children ends at the age of 
fourteen plus. For only a very small class does educa- 
tion keep up to between sixteen and twenty-five. This 
is due not only to a wrong conception of education 
which it is hard to break down in a society as old in 
tradition as ours; it is a lamentable failure to recognize 
the waste of good material due to lack of education. 

There is no doubt, as I see it, but that this stirring 
of new life in the churches, with its practical applica- 
tion both to the troubles and suffering of today, and 
to objectives for tomorrow, will not only continue to 
be a strength to the country during the war, but will 
help to prepare the necessary moral and spiritual force 
required to ensure the making of a just and lasting 
peace. 

The momentum of the movement will be enhanced 
in 1942 by a series of reports embodying the findings 
of the discussions and debates which are taking place 
throughout the country. Meanwhile the Ten Points 
are acting as a leaven, which should leaven the whole 
lump of our political thinking. More, in every quarter 
where the postwar world is being discussed—in 
religious, civilian, scientific, literary or industrial 
circles—the statement by the churches keeps to the 
fore that the foundation of peace must be spiritual as 
well as material and that the spiritual force must help 
to mold material conditions so that mankind may reach 
higher levels of living. 


The Morning Breaks 


Beyond the war-clouds and the reddened ways, 
I see the Promise of the Coming Days! 
I see His Sun arise, new charged with grace 
Earth’s tears to dry and all her woes efface! 
Christ lives! Christ loves! Christ rules! 
No more shall Might, 
Though leagued with all the Forces of the Night, 
Ride over Right. No more shall Wrong 
The world’s gross agonies prolong. 
Who waits His Time shall surely see 
The triumph of His Constancy;— 
When without let, or bar, or stay, 
The coming of His Perfect Day 
Shall sweep the Powers of Night away;— 
And Faith, replumed for nobler flight, 
And Hope, aglow with radiance bright, 
And Love, in loveliness bedight, 
Shall greet the morning light! 
JoHNn OxENHAM 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Henry Thoreau—Great Individualist 
Leonard B. Gray 


and once Concord put him in prison. But 

today there is a bust of him in the public 
library of the town, and one of the best streets is 
named for him. 

Partly because his message was revolutionary, and 
partly because he made no effort to adapt himself to 
a popular audience, Thoreau was a failure as a lec- 
turer. In his lifetime his books were read but little. 
With the popular poet James Russell Lowell, many 
condemned both the man and his writings. At 
Thoreau’s funeral Emerson said, “The country knows 
not yet, or in the least part, how great a son it has 
lost.” But today in India Mahatma Gandhi 
acknowledges that his revolution of nonresistance was 
somewhat inspired by Thoreau’s essay, “Civil Dis- 
obedience,” and this great individualist, who loved 
truth and “his own drummer” more than fame, has a 
secure place among the immortals. Slowly and steadily 
has this independent thinker won his way until the 
present day, when he is probably read more by the 
unlearned, and more appreciated by the learned, than 
ever before. 

Already at the early age of eighteen our individualist 
was on his own decided way of thinking. Courageously 
he denounced the herd-spirit that makes men “mere 
tools in the hands of others.” At Harvard, the classics 
and the old English poets from Chaucer to the Eliza- 
bethans, more than the scheduled studies, spoke to his 
solitary heart. In 1837, at the age of twenty, he 
graduated from college with a love for nature and 
solitude and with a spirit of independence more highly 
developed than when he entered. About this time he 
wrote, “For a man to act himself he must be per- 
fectly free; otherwise he is in danger of losing a sense 
of responsibility or self-respect.” 

Look at this growing individualist in Concord! Few 
his connections with institutions. He soon gives up 
his first school because the School Committee insists 
on teachers flogging the children. Then for three 
years he and his brother John keep a school in which 
play, intimate contacts between teachers and pupils, 
and a good measure of freedom for the pupils make 
education a joy. At the Concord Lyceum he serves 
as curator, frequently lectures, promotes free discus- 
sion of the slave question, the only public question 
in which he takes an active part, and finds great 
delight in defeating the efforts of conservative seniors 
to keep Wendell Phillips from lecturing on slavery. 

Thoreau does not vote. He refuses to pay taxes to 
a government that supports slavery. Wonderful and 
tender is his service to the American slaves. He helps 
a number to escape. One day he goes through the 
village announcing that he is to speak on John Brown 
that night in the Town Hall. The Republican Com- 
mittee objects. He retorts that he is Ane a 
fact, not asking for advice. 

Early our man decides against any profession or 
regular occupation for himself. He earns his living 
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by working when he pleases as schoolmaster, private 
tutor, surveyor, mason, day laborer, pencil maker, lec- 
turer, and writer. Not for effect, for affectation is 
utterly foreign to his nature, but “to confront the 
essential facts of life, to suck out all the marrow of 
life, to drive life to a corner and reduce it to the lowest 
terms,” he goes into the Walden Woods and lives there 
for a little more than two years. 

Emerson insisting that each man follow his own 
bent and not become all things to all men had cap- 
tured the hero-worship in the heart of the young 
Thoreau, and now the disciple goes on to excel the 
master in the practice of this teaching, and to develop 
a firm style in writing, and an originality and inde- 
pendence of view that many, including the Seer him- 
self, feel surpass these characteristics in the Concord 
Seer. Listening to the mandate from within, our 
young independent cries out, “Munch away your life, 
then, good citizens of Concord, and permit me to live 
mine. Don’t come to me for aid in making your 
conventional merry-go-rounds. Don’t ask me to 
adapt myself to your rhythm.” Gravitating more and 
more to that which strongly attracts his essential 
nature he puts this same demand this way, “If a 
man does not keep pace with his companions, perhaps, 
it is because he hears a different drummer. Let him 
step to the music he hears, however measured or far 
away.” 

In any company this young rebel coldly and fully 
states his opinion without caring in the least whether 
or not those present agree with him. No consequence 
to him what people think. He does not offend deliber- 
ately as some do. It is just that he is instinctively 
true to what he thinks. He shuns parties. Fine houses 
and fine dress and manners and talk of highly cul- 
tivated people are all wasted on him. Once on a lec- 
ture tour his Minneapolis admirers prepare a recep- 
tion for him. But he hears of a rare plant on the 
banks of Lake Harriet, and off after the plant he goes, 
and does not get back until the reception is over. He 
is unlike his neighbors in his actions, but more different 
in his thoughts. For the mob-opinions he has no 
respect. What succeeds with the public is bad, he 
claims. He does not want anyone to do him good 
and says that he will run for his life if he suspects 
anyone of such intentions. 

Some people fear this “terrible Thoreau” as they 
call him. But most respect him. Some admire him. 
He is so genuine, so dependable, so full of excellent 
insight and good judgment. He repels strongly and 
attracts strongly. Instantly on meeting him some 
young men are converted to him and to his way of 
life, and declare that he is for them the man of men, 
the man for whom they have been searching. 

Each day Thoreau puts down his observations and 
thoughts in his journals. Thirty-nine journals, almost 
twice as many as those of Emerson, are to be left in 
a wooden box of his own making. Increasingly men 
are to value these journals for their close and accurate 
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observations of fields and woods and birds and animals, 
for their insights into human lives, but chiefly for their 
revelations of the writer’s rich, inner life. 


From this mind of pure originality and independ- 
ence comes a message stamped with daring individ- 
uality. Simplify! Simplify! Simplify! Let your 
capital be simplicity and contentment. Match nature 
‘with your moods. No black melancholy for the man 
who lives close to nature and keeps his senses alive. 
Storms are aeolian music to the healthy and innocent 
ear. Open all your pores and bathe in all the tides 
of nature and live. Disregard the fashions of the herd. 
Herds are more keepers of men than men are of herds. 
Men are tools of their tools. Incomes are jailers. 
Life is full of improved means to unimproved ends. 
We are tit-fellows. Many live mean and sneaking 
lives. Live your own life. Being is more important 
than doing. Explore the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
of your own being. Develop yourself. The business 
of life is not to make a living, but to live. Forbid 
that one should go through life and find at the end 
that he had not really lived. Get at the solid bottom 
of things. So teaches this honest and independent 
spirit as he reads his Homer beside a woodland lake, 
earns his living by working about six weeks a year, 
and finds that only twenty things are essential to 
living at Walden in comparison with the nine thousand 
of the average American family today. 


Henry Thoreau happens once. He does not happen 
again. We cannot explain him. As Emerson said, 
“He is a person not accounted for by anything in his 
antecedents, his birth, his education, or his way of 
life.” We only know that he was originality itself, 
and that the surprising things he did and said and 
wrote sprang largely from some unknown source. 
From this we can go on to assert that his independent 
spirit came partly from his love for truth and from 
his unique powers of observation. 

Thoreau said that he loved truth more than fame 
and money, and his whole life showed that this was 
so. Guard against shams and delusions, and observe 
realities steadily, he advised. He craved only reality. 
Like Charles Darwin, he would sit in reverence before 
a fact. And what a keen and delicate observer his 
love for truth made him! He trusted never to hearsay. 
With his field glass he carefully observed many varie- 
ties of insects and birds. With infinite patience he 
observed skies and clouds, rains and depths of snow 
and temperatures. To learn exactly how a turtle laid 
her eggs or to observe a female nighthawk, he would 
remain motionless for three-quarters of an hour. 


It is clear that Thoreau’s way of life and message 
are somewhat inadequate for modern life. 

Most of us have to be more tactful and adaptable 
than this individualist was in order to hold our jobs, 
and while he would not excuse us on these grounds, 
we do have to have jobs. The Dale Carnegies would 
give him a lot of advice. And yet, while we do not 
excuse his inability or refusal to adapt himself to 
many types of people, we admire his genuine nature 
that towers above that of the little men of the Dale 

Carnegie books. 

- Thoreau’s lack of sympathy for the average man 
was a weakness. He had disdain for Tom, Dick and 
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Harry, claimed Whitman, the great poet of democracy. 
A little too hard, but partly true, for while this in- 
dividualist insisted in principle that every man follow 
his own way as strictly as he followed his, he failed 
to see values and satisfactions in ways of life quite 
different from his own. 

In his great stress upon the value of being, the value 
of first importance we believe, Thoreau probably 
attached insufficient importance to the value of doing 
good in practical service. If he were followed strictly 
there would be no Jane Addamses in their settlement 
houses, no Kagawas going into the slums, no Albert 
Schweitzers going to the suffering blacks, no people 
doing Red Cross work and Boy Scout work and the 
many other highly important practical services in our 
communities. 

Again, likely our individualist’s sensitive spirit and 
aloofness from society, and his high standard for him- 
self and his fellow men developed an obsession on 
human frailties that somewhat distorted his judgment 
of people and made him exaggerate the number of 
mean and sneaking lives. We believe that there were 
more big-spirited and genuine people in his day than 
Thoreau knew. 

But in the main we feel that Thoreau’s message is 
essentially sound and of present-day and permanent 
value. His insistence upon the simple life has fresh 
timeliness in our high pressure society that is con- 
stantly increasing the tempo and strain of living. 
Through psychological studies, and even daily observa- 
tion, we are learning that the suppression of instinctive 
desires by conformity to a conventional pattern of 
success is preventing complete happiness and full- 
orbed development of personality. Do we not all 
know people law-abiding and respectable and conven- 
tionally good, but mean and sneaking and essentially 
unchristian in their petty attitudes? Does not the 
downright sincerity of this genuine spirit put to shame 
not only our deliberate schemes to hurt people, but 
also all our subterfuge, our pretense and affectation, 
and all our insincere smiles and compliments and. all 
our indirect efforts to please people and to get them 
to do our bidding? 

From Thoreau we need to learn that we never 
deeply and permanently impress or serve people by 
stooping to their ways and standards and by trying 
overhard to please them, but rather our greatest in- 
fluence upon our fellow. men is exercised in following 
our own drummers and in being something genuine 
and fine in ourselves. 


The Common Problem 


The common problem—yours, mine, everyone’s— 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life © 

Provided it could be; but, finding first 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 

Up to our means—a very different thing! 

My business is not to remake myself 

But make the absolute best of what God made. 


Rosert BrRowNING 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Pages from My South American Diary 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


HE clock above the mantelpiece in the lounge 
of the Hotel Boliva had hardly finished striking 
eight o’clock when Don Carlos arrived with the 
Buick to drive us to the Indian town of Huancayo, 
about two hundred ninety miles from Lima. Our 
party included two American friends who had lived in 
Peru for many years. The morning was dull and a 
light rain was falling when we left the hotel, but as 
soon as we had crossed the city line and were out in 
the broad Rimac Valley, the clouds disappeared and 
the sun shone brightly in the clear blue sky. We 
drove along the new Pan-American Highway, and 
great credit must be given to Peru for the effort she 
has made to complete her portion of the road joining 
the south to the north. 

Turning off from the concrete highway we followed 
the Rimac River, along the banks of which hard-work- 
ing Japanese were cultivating their market gardens 
for the greengrocer shops of Lima. There are some 
thirty thousand Japanese scattered along the coastal 
plain of Peru. They have the monopoly of all the bar- 
ber shops in Lima and flourish as small tradesmen and 
market gardeners. They possess their own schools and 
their community life is well organized. 

The road began to twist and wind as we slowly 
climbed into the mountains. Nearing Chosica, a pop- 
ular health resort thirty miles up the Rimac Valley, 
we passed many delightful homes belonging to the 
more prosperous folk of Lima. . Most of the houses 
stood in their own grounds enclosed by a hedge of 
flowering cacti and shaded by tall eucalyptus trees. 
By constant irrigation, their native gardeners have 
cultivated grass lawns as green as those in Ireland. 

The road twisted itself around what seemed to be a 
never-ending range of mountains. No sooner had we 
rounded one bend than we beheld another peak which 
had to be crossed. Looking back down the valley, the 
racing river wove its tortuous way among the hills 
towards the sea. The lower ranges of the mountains 
were studded with brown and yellow patches of corn 
and with emerald-green alfa grass growing on terraces 
cut deep into the mountainside by the Incas. The 
upper ranges were barren, and the sun, passing through 
fleecy white puffs of cloud, cast purple shadows on the 
red and gray rocks. 

At twelve thousand feet above sea level, on a 
patch of spongy grass by a mountain brook, we 
stopped to recover our breath. The air was crisp and 
even Don Carlos, who had been chewing peanuts since 
we left Lima, had worked up an appetite. Our Ameri- 
can friends, who had kindly made themselves responsi- 
ble for the lunch, had just opened a delicious box of 
sandwiches, when, suddenly, our party was joined by 
' a new arrival. Squatting behind me, with her bare 
feet sticking out from the folds of four or five colored 
petticoats, sat an Indian maiden. 
is a little exaggerated, for the lines on her smiling 


The term maiden | 


bronze face betrayed her age to be well in the sixties. 
There she sat, her white Panama hat with a wide black 
band pulled down over her brown eyes. A pancho was 
thrown over her shoulders partly hiding a bright red 
bodice. We saluted her with “Buenos dias” and handed 
her a nut-bread cheese sandwich. She beamed all over 
and replied, “Muchas gracias.” We found out that she 
came from an Indian village downstream and had seen 
our car stop. With obvious pleasure she collected our 
empty paper bags and sandwich boxes and, wrapping 
them in her blanket, disappeared down the road smiling 
as she had come. 

At Anticona, 16,127 feet, the road reached its high- 
est point. To the right of us stood Mt. Meiggs topped 
with the red, white, and red flag of Peru. Below us, 
sparkling in the sunlight, were a number of small lakes 
set like emeralds on a cloth of gold and silver. The 
Central Railway, which runs parallel most of the way 
with the road, boasts of being the highest standard- 
gauge railway in the world and is a feat of engineering 
skill of the first magnitude. From Lima to Huancayo 
this amazing railway climbs by a score of switchbacks 
to an altitude of 15,680 feet, that is, nearly three miles 
high. When the critics of Henry Meiggs, its builder, 
declared to him, “You'll never lay tracks through those 
mountains,” he replied, “We'll hang them on balloons 
then!” 

The road began to descend, winding its way like 
a long snake down the precipitous mountainside to 
the mining town of Oroya. It was here that Don 
Carlos nearly threw us out of the Buick with broken 
heads. Rounding one of the hairpin bends at fifty 
miles per hour, he jammed on the brakes a few feet 
from a herd of indignant Ilamas who had taken com- 
plete possession of the narrow road. 

On nearing Oroya the atmosphere became thick with 
sulphur fumes, and without warning we were suddenly 
confronted with a miniature Pittsburgh or Sheffield, a 
“Town of Chimneys” belching forth great clouds of 
black smoke in the midst of snow-capped mountains. 
Below us were the long rows of one-story brick houses 
of the native workers, while over to the right, some dis- 
tance away, were the neat rows of bungalows belonging 
to the American engineers of the Cerro de Pasco 
Copper Corporation. 

Before long we were off the smooth asphalt and 
bumping along a dirt track, dodging boulders washed 
down by the heavy rains from the mountainside. How 
Don Carlos kept the Buick on the road is still a mys- 
tery. We shut our eyes and hoped for the best on 
turning some of the curves, for often the car seemed 
but a few inches from the edge of the road and a drop 
of a thousand feet to “Kingdom Come.” The road to 
Huancayo reminded us of a similar experience over 
the dirt tracks of Transylvania, but on that trip we 
finished our journey on muleback. 

The sun was low in the western sky by the time 
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we reached Jaija, where the mountains open wide into 
the wheatfields and orchards of the Maranon Valley. 
A fair and pleasant land dotted with red-tiled villages 
surrounded by eucalyptus trees and protected by red 
and yellow mountains. 

It was seven-thirty when we drove up to the Inter- 
national Hotel in Huancayo. Don Carlos had done a 
good job, but we tumbled out of the Buick like four 
old soldiers, stiff and bruised, tired and hungry. The 
International was the best hotel in town, but it was 
nothing to boast about. Huancayo is ten thousand 
feet above sea level and that evening we sat and ate 
dinner in our overcoats and then, piling as many clothes 
on our beds as we possessed, we tumbled in with our 
knees up to our chins. 

Before the sun had topped the mountains we were 
awakened by the street calls of the milkman, baker 
_ and candlestick maker. Over the cobblestone streets 
came the ring of donkeys’ hoofs and the curses of their 
masters. The bell of a near-by church began to call 
the faithful to early-morning mass. Barefooted, the 
women trotted along beside their heavy-laden donkeys, 
carrying on their own backs the latest addition to the 
family. The Indian woman is a pitiful creature, a beast 
of burden and the breadwinner of the family. She 
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has no youth, for at the age of fifteen she usually has 
had her first baby and within a year the second arrives. 
In an effort to find release from the hardship of her 
sex she deadens the pain by chewing the coca leaf—a 
drug which stupefies the mind and dulls the senses so 
that she feels neither hunger nor fatigue. At the age 
of four a child is taught to look after two or three goats, 
at the age of six is responsible for a herd of llamas, 
and at ten he shoulders the full responsibility of an 
adult. 

That Sunday evening, as we watched from our hotel 
window the Indians trudge their weary way home to 
their mud villages, a young Peruvian schoolteacher re- 
marked, “If the Indian problem in my country is to be 
solved it will be by the social awakening and patriotic 
sacrifice of young doctors, teachers and engineers. 
Roads must be built, schools and hospitals established, 
villages modernized. If my country is to take her 
place with honor and dignity among the nations of the 
New World, we must lift the burden from the shoul- 
ders of five millions of our people.” The door banged 
and we were interrupted by the exclamations of an 
American friend waving a copy of El Comerico in his 
hand. “Good Heavens! Germany has declared war 
upon Russia!” 


Prayers of Dr. Pullman 


Dr. James M. Pullman (1836-1903) , pastor of the 

First Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass., from 1885 

until his death, and before for seventeen years a lead- 

ing minister of New York City, was a power in the 
pulpit and on the platform. His Sunday morning 
prayers in Lynn often were the high-water mark of 
the service. Some of them were taken down steno- 
graphically. Recently some of the yellow sheets of 
paper containing them were pulled out of a desk, 
where they had lain for half a century. 

Tue Eprror 

August 7, 1892. 

To set our thought in order before thee, O God— 
thou who gavest us our power to think, and who hast 
committed to us the grand and fearful responsibility 
of thinking right—is our business this morning. To set 
our thoughts in order as before thee; to imagine our- 
selves in the presence of thine infinite majesty, the 
subjects of the inspection of a perfect wisdom and 
an all-comprehending intelligence; to examine our- 
selves here this morning; to look at the secret recesses 
of our souls, where are the springs of our thinking and 
of our acting; to consider whether what we want is 
what thou dost want for us; to ask ourselves whether 
we are steering right or wrong over this great and 
wide sea of life; to consider with ourselves solemnly 
whether we are making that use of the power of 
thought and of act that we should; to question our- 
selves sternly, as we would not dare to be questioned 
by another, as to whether we are not suffering the 
things that belong to the day and pass away to ob- 
scure the eternal laws which we must find out and 
which we disobey at our peril. So, Almighty Father, 
we have learned to put our wishes into words. They 
look differently to us then. Almost all our wrong 


wishes are vague, and if we could and would put them 
into words to see if they were fit to be wished before 
thee, we should act very differently, and many a wild, 
vague, idle wish, that is shaping our action now, would 
disappear from us forever. We are glad thou hast told 
us how to examine ourselves. Glad of the institution 
of prayer, by which we are bidden to put our desires 
into words and hold them up before thee, so that be- 
fore the highest tribunal we can think of or conceive, 
we may conduct our self-examination. . 

We do not come to thee in terror, because of Jesus 
Christ, who has taught us that thou art Love. But 
when we think of thine infinite power, when we come 
freshly from looking at the majesty of the universe 
thou has made, when we realize the magnitude of force 
of which thou art the central energy, and which thou 
dost shape and control—then we come before: thee 
with awe! Such knowledge is too wonderful for us! 
Such power too great for us! Great and marvelous 
are thy ways, Lord God Almighty! 

As we try to shape the wishes that we are indulging 
into words that will reveal them to us, as before thee, 
our prayer is that we may be stimulated to use our 
minds, our power of thought; that we may not depend 
upon foreign or artificial aids; that we may understand 
that it is with us and upon us the responsibility lies 
for the use of the directive and originative powers we 
have. We pray we may not mistake laziness for piety, 
and may not lay off upon thee the problems we are 
set to solve ourselves. 

We are thinking of all that goes into the daily life 
of men here upon the earth, and how all of it can be 
construed vilely or sacredly. We pray that our look 
upon life may be the sacred look; that the humblest 
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household duty and drudgery may be made beautiful 
by the spirit in which we undertake and carry it on; 
that the little trivialities of recurrent obligation with 
which every day is filled may take on newness of 
life, when we remember that these are the lessons of 
the schooling, and that things quite infinite and in- 
calculable hang upon whether we shall do them nobly 
or basely. We are thinking of the children, of the 
home, and of the hearthstone or its symbol in every 
home, around which our affections are set to grow 
like plants in a warm place. We pray that we may 
understand that the children who are born to us form 
part of our schooling, and that it is of infinite impor- 
tance that we shall understand it so and not look upon 
them as though they were encumbrances, or a trouble 
and perpetual care. They are all these things, but, 
Almighty God, thou hast taught us how much more 
they are; we pray we may learn to look upon them 
as sacred trusts committed to us for their good and 
for our good. 

So, also, of the duties outside the home, the duties 
of the neighbor and the citizen. We pray we may 
come to them every day in a fresh spirit of consecra- 
tion, and a new understanding of what it means for 
men and women to live together in this world to mutual] 
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advantage, and not bite and devour one another. We 
pray we may understand that we are working out the 
problem for thee—thou hast committed it to us—that 
thy problem is that thy children should grow wise 
enough to care for each other as for themselves, and 
so make this whole wide scene of human struggle 
glorified and sanctified by mutual good will and help- 
fulness. We are praying for this because we wish all 
men well. ; 

We pray for all who bear trouble in their hearts 
today, whether it be pain of mind, or body, or the 
apprehension of coming calamity, or the memory of 
joys lost from this earth forever, or whatever the pain 
may be. Grant, O God, they may take it sacredly 
and not profanely, and do so much as to hope and 
try to believe that nothing comes into their lot that 
has not the power to transmute itself, under their 
action, into character which shall go up and on into 
better and fairer lands. As we think of the absent 
ones, grant that we think of them sacredly and never 
in any other way, rejoicing in their onward going. 
And thus our souls voluntarily choosing to think the 
noblest and not the basest of life may grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of thee, through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 


Harvest in Norway 
By Glenn R. McIntire 


HE harvest in Norway is somewhat difficult 

| this autumn. Little girls toil beside their 

parents, digging potatoes and harvesting a 

scanty crop of turnips and oats. There is little ma- 

chinery, and most of the work must:be done by hand. 
Official regulations are bothersome. 

But, praise be, these are the difficulties of harvest in 
Norway, Maine, and not in bitterly-troubled Norway 
across the seas. 

Our son is playing the trombone with his high-school 
band. The young man on the farm down the hill 
cannot help, because he is playing football for the 
Academy. We are deliberately getting along without 
machinery, partly to test the theories of those who 
write books about how the rest of us ought to farm, 
partly because I like to do things that way. It gives 
time for asking questions, and for answering some of 
them. Town officers, because of the drought, very 
rightly hesitate about permits for burning brush and 
weeds. 

After all, these are little difficulties, and every week 
end finds at least part of the family at Faraway Farm, 
getting things there ready for the winter and all sorts 
of things, from eggs in waterglass and blueberry jelly 
‘to Berlin Diary, moved down to tidewater. 

Our flocks and herds must be scattered. The hens 
go back to town. Caesar, the calf, goes to the butcher, 
and his mother goes to one of our relatives, to earn 
her board during the winter, She is individualistic and 
scorns restraint. She defies the electric fence, and has 
‘not the least intention of being led by any body, any 


where, any time. 
our little Jersey.) 

All the trucks in the neighborhood are busy, so I 
undertake to lead her, in spite of dire predictions from 
the family. Three good carrots in my pocket, tops 
and all, a short rope on Gracie’s halter, and we start 
off, a little fitfully, it is true. We cover the first mile 
at the expense of only one carrot and part of the top 
from another. Then Gracie suddenly lies down in the 
middle of the road and looks stubborn. Perhaps her 
feet hurt. She has broken: the edges of three hoofs 
on the ledges coming down the hill. I sit down beside 
the road and toy with a carrot. Perhaps I look stub- 
born too. Anyhow, in reasonable time we reach our 
destination, with one carrot to spare. The neighbor- 
hood has followed our progress by telephone and 
“grapevine.” 

I am not in favor of bribery, but I see pretty clearly — 
that three carrots will accomplish much more than a 
deal of shouting and beating, at least with a cow. (I 
am not so sure about the churches.) 

The family is still worried. My cousin insists on 
driving me home, and his wife gives me a fresh apple 
pie. I sit by the door of our barn, looking out over 
the valley, eating pie and drinking hot tea, and con- 
sider. If I had done eighteen holes with a caddy, in- 
stead of three miles along the road with a cow, per- 
chance with a pint of Scotch in place of the carrots, 
how many of my friends would have praised me for 
taking proper exercise! 

Today we are at the potatoes. 


(I have heard of churches very like 


The whole family 
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helps, the sun hot on our backs, the earth dry under 
foot. We may have more than we can use ourselves. 
Shall we sell the surplus? I mention some neighbors 
who may need help before spring. 

“Why don’t they grow their own potatoes?” 

I nurse a blister and suggest that some people are 
not temperamentally adapted to growing potatoes. 

“Oh yeah?” says the youngest, hauling vigorously 
on a big weed. “That’s what you think. I think they’re 
plain lazy!” 

And all the time we have a stream of questions. 
Why does the corn yield more than a hundredfold and 
the oats not even twenty? Why did you kiss Mother 
when you found a red ear? Why do the weeds yield 
a thousandfold, in spite of all we did to kill them? 

Why do the mice climb up the beams to get the 
corn and never even touch the beans right on the 
floor? No doubt there is a good answer, based on the 
shape of their teeth or the relative merits of starch 
and protein in the digestive machinery of the mouse, 
but I have to fall back on saying, “Mice never eat 
beans.” 

Why does our well have water in it when the others 
in the neighborhood are dry? “It always does.” How 
do I know? “My grandmother said so.” 

Why do I call the wall between our fields and Mr. 
Marston’s an eleven-o’clock line? I get through a care- 
ful discussion of standard time, daylight-saving time, 
and sun time in this particular place fairly well. I re- 
member so clearly the careful old surveyor who ex- 
plained the solar compass to a little boy. I can still 
save boundary disputes by pointing out the monuments 
he established, but I cannot remember about the solar 
compass. I have to fall back on saying, “Well, it was 
different.” 

Just a few years ago one of the best colleges in 
America made me a bachelor of arts, and I thought I 
was educated! 

We talk over the Portland-Montreal pipe line, which 
crosses the road at the foot of our hill. Bulldozers and 
“cats” and other strange machines of all sorts have 
been marching about, pushing stumps and boulders 
aside, climbing the hills and wading through the 
streams. What would pitchforks and muskets avail 
against such power, no matter how courageously ap- 
plied? And when the children hear and feel the blast- 
ing, and see the path cut through the solid granite in 
the hills just over the line in Albany, I think they 
somehow realize that war is something quite different 
from marching to the cemetery on Memorial Day, with 
bands and banners, and ice-cream cones at the finish. 

Sometimes I wish the Sunday school were here. Some- 
times I am glad it isn’t. We are learning what the 
Bible talks about. I wish somebody had made me 
learn chapters and chapters and chapters. I never can 
quote accurately. It just isn’t easy to carry a con- 
cordance while you swing a scythe or pick up potatoes. 
I still hope somebody will translate the great lessons 
from the pastoral language of the Bible to the modern 
tongue of people who think in terms of turning wheels 
and filling stations and airplanes. 

Probably the hemlock planks of our barn are a far 
cry from the beaten earth of threshing floors in Pales- 
tine. I am not sure that my grandfather’s flail, primi- 
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tive device that it is, would be familiar to the people 
of Nazareth. It is so simple—a long slender piece of 
wood, a short thick piece joined to it by two bits of 
rawhide. If you have the knack (I haven’t) it is se 
easy to swing the heavy piece over and over with a 
sound thump on the grain each time. It is so easy 
(I'm not quite that clumsy) to hit yourself on the 
head. We have seen the crows and the blue jays de- 
vour the corn, and our hill farm does not lack for 
stony places. The chaff and the wind must be the 
same the world over. 

A plane drones overhead, and for no reason at all 
I remember the story of David McWain, who settled 
on the hill south of us. Looking across ten miles of 
wilderness one morning, he saw smoke on Paris Hill 
and exclaimed indignantly, “I’d like to know who 
settled over there, right under my nose!” 

As we pick and husk our corn I tell the children 
of the terribly cold year soon after 1800, when there 
was frost every month in the year, and very little corn 
ripened. (I cannot make them understand the im- 
portance of Indian corn in the early days of New 
England.) The next spring word spread that Mr. 
McWain had good seed corn. Prospective buyers, 
asked if they had hard money with which to pay, 
replied eagerly in the affirmative. Gruffly the old man 
answered, “Go buy somewhere else then. I can only 
spare seed for those who can’t pay for it.” 

Between tasks we take time to look off across the 
valley of the Crooked River, McWain Pond and Keoka 
Lake, Mount Tir’em and all the hills between us and 
the White Mountains. Yesterday everything was clear 
and hard. The mountains were blue, the clouds were 
white, maples were red, pines were green, birches were 
yellow. Everywhere color was strong, laid on by the 
violent brush of a young artist. Today there is a soft- 
ness about it all. The subtle play of light and shadow, 
the delicate colorings would tax the skill of the old 
masters. 

I hope we can store up the best of all this in our 
minds and hearts, as we have stored the vegetables in 
our cellar and on our pantry shelves. Our meals are 
pretty well assured. If we can bring something of all 
this to go with the lectures and the concerts, the books 
and the cultured people of the college town, our spir- 
itual diet too will not Jack for vitamins. 


A Contemplation Upon Flowers 


Brave flowers, that I could gallant it like you 
And be as little vaine, 

You come abroad, and make a harmlesse shew, 
And to your bedds of Earthe againe; 

You are not proud, you know your birth 

For your Embroidered garments are from Earth: 


You doe obey your moneths, and times, but I 

Would have it ever springe, 

My fate would know noe winter, never dye 

Nor thinke of such a thing; 

O that I could my bedd of Earth but view 

And Smile, and looke as Chearefully as you. 
Henry Kine 1592 
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Vachel Lindsay’s Religion 


Philip F. Mayer 


of his responsibility as the custodian of a 

ripening civilization and the developer of the 
special personality of a town as well as the watch dog 
of its morals. He will search for the divine fires of 
artistic impulse as well as the tears of social 
repentance.” 

Thus Vachel Lindsay, poet, prophesied of American 
culture. The ten years since his death (December, 
1931) have not seen the fulfillment of his hopes, but 
they have served to mellow our judgment of the 
prophet himself. 

Lindsay was a man of the people—of us Protestant 
people. He took part in our prohibition campaigns, 
and pleaded with sinners at our street meetings. 
During his period the social and scientific outlook of 
the church was developing. As Emerson gave utter- 
ance to the self-reliance of Puritanism, so Lindsay gave 
expression to our religious enthusiasms. 

Lindsay joined in revival shouts, but his religion 
had noise as its starting point, not its end. His eyes 
were upon a reborn America. Above our religious 
blataney he built a noble piety with universal appeal. 
In this sublimation of “Billy-Sundayism” he was dis- 
covering a new literary continent which recent dramas, 
such as “The Green Pastures,” have exploited. 

Lindsay began treating subjects playfully but 
reverently in his poem, “General William Booth Enters 
Heaven.” The consternation on high at the arrival of 
the Salvation Army chieftain is told with a gaiety 
which seems blasphemous to a stranger. Yet the 
divine power, which clothes the tambourine lassies in 
the robes of heaven, is the same sure genius which 
turns the mood of Lindsay’s poem to sacred beauty 
as the blind Booth recovers his sight: 


Sn village pastor is going to have a vision 


He saw King Jesus. They were face to face, 
And he knelt a-weeping in that holy place. 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 


Lindsay’s use of noise was a symbol of his love for 
people. It was this love which gave him faith that 
democratic processes could and would develop man’s 
highest and best out of the common clay. 


Prophet-singers will arise, 
Prophets coming after me, 

Sing my song in softer guise 
With more delicate surprise; 

IT am but the pioneer 

Voice of the Democracy; 

I am the gutter dream, 

I am the golden dream, 

Singing science, singing steam. 

I will blow the proud folk down. 


Other poets have sung of the plain man, but they have 
lacked the faith to see him transfigured. 

Cynics have laughed at evangelists for expecting 
human transformations, but we are now in need of 
characters to tower above Gestapo rule. The spirit 
of haughty force, of selfish aggrandizement, is so con- 
tagious that it may be enveloping America in a cheap 


imitation of Hitler. If freedom and democracy are to 
be maintained, we shall have need of many Lindsays 
to give us the hymns of faith in humanity—not in a 
humanity that simply holds its own, but one that has 
caught Lindsay’s vision of the censers: 


Censers are swinging 
Over the town; 
Censers are swinging, 
Look overhead! 
Censers are swinging, 
Heaven comes down. 
City, dead city, 

Awake from the dead! 


Lindsay excites us, not with the dread of bombers, but 
with the vision of our cities made beautiful by a new 
kind of life, by a people filled with democratic humility, 
and with sacred, communal love; like 


Angels come down, with Christmas in their hearts, 
Gentle, whimsical, laughing, heaven-sent. 


One cannot read Lindsay without aching for the souls 
of our cities still unaware of the proffered gift of the 
Holy Spirit. 


Too many peasants fight, they know not why, 
Too many homesteads in black terror weep. 


Teachers of English have searched literature for 
heroic dreams to inspire students. In Lindsay there 
is a mine of adventurous faith—and in lines with which 
children love to rollick. 

Like all true prophets, Lindsay waited not for the 
laying on of hands. His ordination to the itinerant 
ministry came through a spirit which could not be 
silenced. Without silver or gold, but with his buoyant 
faith and his “Rhymes to Be Traded for Bread,” he 
went through the countryside preaching the Gospel 
of Beauty—of supernal beauty. 


The doors of the poor were open, 
The poor who had wandered too, 
Who slept with never a roof-tree 
Under the wind and dew. 

The minds of the poor were open, 
Their dark mistrust was dead, 
They loved his wizard stories, 
They bought his rhymes with bread. 


Those were his days of glory, 
Of faith in his fellow-men. 
Therefore, to-day the singer 
Turns beggar once again. 


At times it may have seemed to his bewildered hear- 
ers that he was a madman raving of a pagan faith; but 
at least in his own mind, his purpose was clear: 


Were the tramp-days knightly, 
True sowing of wild seed? 

Did you dare to make the songs 
Vanquished workmen need? 
Did you waste much money 

To deck a leper’s feast? 

Love the truth, defy the crowd, 
Scandalize the priest? 
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That, indeed, was the religion of one who went about 
doing good. Although Lindsay was untrained as a 
preacher, nevertheless, for clarity and force, one would 
have to go back to the lay troubadour of Assisi to equal 
this sermon from Lindsay’s “War Bulletin, Number 3”: 


Waste not your precious youth in industry. America 
is too rich already. She lacks most those things that 
come to idle men. Satan finds work for busy hands 
to do. If any man has a dollar in his pocket let him 
throw it away, lest it transform him into spiritual 
garbage. 

All great things have happened while the crops 
went wrong. Abraham Lincoln went into the White 
House carrying the debts of his youth. Scotland knows 
how poor a farmer was Robert Burns, the poet of the 
plough for all time. 

Oh farmers, so jealous for your grain, give all your 
time to fields of cloud and air. There the harvests are 
truly plenteous and the laborers are few. The man 
with a house painted and fields in order is in danger 
of hell fire. It means he has not taken all his time to 
worship the Christ of Beauty and His free grace, he 
has not gathered his children by the fireside to carve 
something lovely that has not the damning touch of 
machinery upon it, to look into some new doctrine or 
old tradition, to tell an antique story or sing a homely 
song. Be warned, one dollar in your pocket makes 
you a rich man, and it is God’s truth, and no mild 
saying, that it is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the King- 
dom of God. 


; Ay 

Like Jesus, Lindsay could hurl invectives, and be- 
cause he, like St. Francis, Gandhi and a few others, 
had the vision to brave poverty for the sake of his 
highest vision, he was entitled to rebuke us: 


Look at the caitiff craven wights 
Repentant, hurrying back! 

Grown ashamed of nowhere, 

Of rags endured for years, 

Lust for velvet in their hearts, 
Pierced with Mammon’s spears, 
All but a few fanatics 

Give up their darling goal, 

Seek to be as others are, 

Stultify the soul. 


It is such selfishness which convicts us of being in 
league with the world’s aggressors against the democ- 
racy of the spirit. We bow the knee for selfish advan- 
tage and foresake the goal of humanity. 


Lindsay was not an old man when he died. Henry 
Ford, born sixteen years earlier, is still active. In 
another fifty years, however, the name of Ford may 
not be on machines for transportation, but the name 
of Vachel Lindsay will be on poems for which children 
will clap their baby hands in delight, and from which 
grownups will lift their heads to dream again of a 
nation transfigured-in beauty and righteousness. The 
Puritan tradition, upon which American literature and 
democracy are founded, has produced no greater saint 
than Vachel Lindsay. 


“One Cannot but Warm to Him” 
John E. LeBosquet 


CuristiAn Doctrine. Macmillan. 


$2.00. 


By J. S. Whale. 


CLEAR and surprisingly comprehensive sum- 

mary of theology in less than two hundred pages 

—interesting too, for the most part, because of 
many pat similes and metaphors. Too bad that it is so 
monotonously orthodox, never tempered with the least 
liberalism, only looking slightly in that direction by the 
admission that certain Biblical statements are symbolic 
(the Creation, the Fall and Eden). This much of 
concession has no standing, however, in what the 
author regards as important: the Atonement, the 
Resurrection, the Trinity (“its dogmatic formulation 
is the ultimate intellectual implicate of the Christian 
faith”), the indispensableness of Baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper; there is even a fling at Universalism in 
the book’s next to the last paragraph, viz.: 

“The curious modern heresy that everything is 
bound to come right in the end is so frivolous that I 
will not insult you by refuting it. ‘I remember,’ said 
Dr. Johnson on one occasion, ‘that my Maker has 
said that he will place the sheep on his right hand and 
_the goats on his left.’ That is a solemn truth which 
only the empty-headed and empty-hearted will 
neglect.” 


In a word, the book faces wholly backward, and is 
quite oblivious of present-day renovatings of theology, 
to say nothing of the future dead-lift which religion 
surely must bring to bear upon a negligent and indif- 
ferent world—a world that has to have religion, or 
fall to hastening ills a prey. And it accomplishes 
nothing to prate of “modern realism in theology” or 
to insist that “Christian experience and Christian doc- 
trine take their stand, not on what might be but on 
actuality, . . . on Sachlichkeit, the factual; what has 
been and is.” 

Yet I hasten to add that these lectures, by an Eng- 
lish Wesleyan (president of Chestnut College) at 
Cambridge University to an audience of six hundred, 
were not in the least unworthy or inadequate. This 
reviewer found the presentation attractive and in fact 
enjoyable. The style has distinction and geniality, 
and includes some capital bits, as, for example, this 
of the polite sightseers at Trinity College, Oxford, 
asking Robinson Ellis who were the figures on the 
roof of his college. “Oh, the Trinity,” he answered 
vaguely. “But,” said a lady (with some diffidence), 
“there are four of them.” “Oh yes,” was the reply, 
“Three Persons and One God”! And there is that 
bringing forth of the Talmud parallel to Jesus’ parable 
of the laborers, which evokes the vivid vitality of 
Jesus’ teaching, by comparison, almost startlingly: 
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“Here too, a laborer has worked for only two hours, 
and yet received a full day’s pay. But to those who 
complain of unfairness, the householder answers: ‘Ah, 
but this man has done more in two hours than you 
have done during the whole day.’ ” 

Besides, one cannot but warm to one who, with the 
single exception of that hostile reference to Universal- 
ism already mentioned, shows none of the negative, 
hateful animus against those who differ, which too 
often grates and disfigures in the writings of Americans 
whose theology is much like that of this book. For 
my part, I affix my accolade to President Whale as 


An Examination 
Elmo A. 


authorized symposium by thirty-six leaders of 
the International New Thought Alliance. New 
Thought, springing from the work of Phineas Quimby, 
has already seen its fourscore years and is thus no 
longer new. Perhaps it never was new. For it is 
concerned with religious truths whose perennial redis- 
covery by the great mystics always comes as a flash 
of novelty. 
The essence of New Thought is spiritual totalitar- 
The universe and man are identified with 


M REMAKES YOUR WORLD* is an 


janism. 
God. God is good. Hence evil is nonexistent. Man 
has the power, however, of negative thinking. He 


can conjure up falsehoods about himself and his world. 
This is the simple source of all human ills. The 
remedy is equally simple, for man lives in a reservoir 
of latent spiritual power. He has only to change his 
thinking and all will be well. The title page of this 
book promises three rewards which may confidently 
be expected by those who think as directed: “Better 
health, greater happiness, and more success.” Later 
it appears that by success is meant, in part, greater 
financial income. Instances of religious healing are 
offered as proof of the correctness of New Thought 
theology. ie 

In reviewing this book I have to force myself to 
forget many things. I have to forget that New 
Thought has links with Universalism, that the unity 
and goodness and love of God are common to both, that 
among the contributors are several who were or are 
Universalist ministers, that some of them are known 
to me personally and affectionately, that I approve 
of much of their work and of the work of others like 
them, that I am a believer in mysticism (as I under- 
stand it). I have to remember that I am reviewing 
this particular book and that it is published under the 
auspices of a group which calls its teachings “thought” 
and calls them “new.” Remembering this, I am com- 
pelled to say that the book is astounding, partly for 
what it contains, chiefly for what it omits. 

Many of the contributors assert that New Thought 
is philosophical. But the number who show any 
acquaintance with contemporary philosophy is pathet- 
ically few. The only living philosopher mentioned is 


*Mind Remakes Your World. Ernest R. Holmes, Editor. 
Dodd Mead. $2.50. 
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being decidedly conservative, but not what most of 
us think of as fundamentalist. 

Furthermore, for liberals especially, there is value 
in an exposition of orthodoxy which in brief compass 
is fairly complete and decidedly winning—never 
rubbing fur the wrong way. We are so much occupied 
with the present and future of religious thought that 
in many respects we fail of understanding the past— 
not to speak of our failing to sympathize, to proper 
degree, with its underlying real aims and motives. 
For us too, it should be true that nothing human is 
utterly alien! 


of New Thought 


Robinson 


Hocking (unless one classifies Jeans as a philosopher) ; 
the only others, Spencer and Emerson. And, what is 
of course more important, there is little indication of 
acquaintance with philosophical problems or concepts. 
New Thought appears ignorant of the reservoir of 
spiritual truth embedded in the newer thoughts of the 
philosophers. There is more philosophical stimulus to 
spiritual living in one chapter of Bergson’s Two Sources 
of Religion and Morality than in this whole book. We 
cannot all be Bergsons, but we can learn from him. 

It is asserted that New Thought is psychological. 
But similarly there is little evidence of acquaintance 
with contemporary psychology. And yet the subject 
of creative thought has been fascinatingly and help- 
fully developed by several psychologists. There is 
more psychological stimulus to spiritual living in one 
chapter of Max Schoen’s Art and Beauty than in 
this whole book. 

It is asserted that New Thought is scientific. I 
have found four passages which might be associated 
with science. Of these two refer to specific events 
“thirty -years or more ago.” The remaining two do 
refer to scientific principles, but one of them contains 
erroneous statements about wave motion that any 
good high school student of physics should be able to 
detect. The very claim that a religion is scientific’ 
reveals an ignorance about science. Perhaps the claim- 
ants mean that they are open-minded about science. 
But this book suggests that they are vacant-minded 
about it. 

It is asserted that New Thought is logical. It is 
logical in the sense that, but not to the degree in 
which, Roman Catholicism is logical: premises are 
assumed from which conclusions are deduced. There 
is no acquaintance with the newer developments of 
logic, springing from Dewey’s How We Think. There 
is no recognition of possible fallacies, of which they 
would have been made conscious by Thouless’ Straight 
and Crooked Thinking. There is no hint of semantics 
and of the emotive and verbalistic character of their 
own writing. 

It is asserted that the thought contained in this 
book is new and fresh. But there is little evidence of 
creative, original thinking. Instead we find several 
authors repeating each other, using little formulas 
accepted in New Thought circles. Many of the writ- 
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ers, apparently in despair of ideas, resort to the exces- , 


sive use of capital letters and italics. Thus, even if 
they say nothing, they say it very forcefully. 

It is asserted that New Thought 'is a religion. But 
it is here presented as a religion which ignores ethical 
problems. Among adults an ethical problem involves 
choice usually between two values, both of which are 
good. Intelligent choice calls for thought about that 
problem and the values concerned. But such thought 
is not New Thought. Instead of thinking about our 
problem and trying to solve it by the use of God- 
given intelligence, we are told to forget everything else 
and think about God, hypnotizing ourselves with magic 
formulas. Since God is everywhere, apparently one 
value is no better than another. There are thus in 
reality no problems to be solved. New Thought 
becomes a device for making thought unnecessary. 

There is mention of “the world’s distress” in these 
pages, but no passionate concern about it. For the 
stoic note in New Thought I have no criticism; stoi- 
cism in the face of unavoidable ills is magnificent. But 
one cannot be a true stoic if he is a softie, and one 
is a softie if he gives up too easily, comforted in the 
thought that nothing can be done except think about 
God. True, if Hitler would say to himself often 
enough, “I am God’s dear child,” and if the autocrats 
and profiteers and crooks everywhere would do the 
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same, the world might be happier. But one has only 
to be a little tough-minded to recognize this hypothesis 
as daydreaming. In the meantime men are dying in 
wholesale consignments, the world’s resources are 
burning, we live prosperously in the cold shadow of 
an imminent depression, liberty is being destroyed in 
the name of liberty, those who would disseminate the 
facts are being increasingly hindered. He who wishes 
to be more than a spectator at the drama of history 
will cultivate a religion which will facilitate and not 
anesthetize thought about these things. 

Why this review here, in Toe CuristrAn LEeaprr? 
Because I know, even as I write, that the carelessness 
and inadequacy of thinking which I ascribe to others 
doubtless characterizes my thinking also. Because, 
if I were honest, I might have to make the same 
criticism of any similar book published by my own, 
the Universalist, Church. Because the world is in such 
need for good thinking, high thinking, intelligent think- 
ing about specific and detailed problems. Because it 
needs philosophy and psychology and science and logic 
and religion, and needs them in churches and schools 
and colleges and legislatures and editorial rooms and 
broadcasting stations. And because it is so damnedly 
easy to flee from problems and to cover our escape 
by labeling our evasion, in large capital letters, 
THOUGHT. 


A Notable Event in Bible Study 


Rolland E. Wolfe 


INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TEesTAMENT. By Robert H. 
Pfeiffer. Harper. $4.00. 


ing out another in that series of books which 

are making such remarkable contributions 
toward better understanding of the Bible.* Pfeiffer’s 
monumental work opens up the field of Old Testa- 
ment literature and scholarship as no other book in 
existence. The Harvard Divinity School is fortunate 
in having on the faculty this teacher who is creative 
in his research, a mediator of the best scholarship of 
others, and one who is able at the same time to present 
his findings in interesting manner. 

Those who read only English have been handi- 
capped for some time because Driver’s Introduction 
has become outmoded and the newer one by Oesterley 
and Robinson is inadequate. Students may approach 
Pfeiffer’s work with the assurance it is the best in 
any language, surpassing even the great German intro- 
ductions. Seldom has an American assumed such a 
position of world leadership in any field. 

European writers usually have ignored most Ameri- 
can contributions, and Americans have been unable to 


ARPERS are to be congratulated upon bring- 


*Hebrew Origins, by Meek; Introduction to the New 
Testament, by Lake and Lake; Christian Beginnings, by Ens- 
lin; A Guide toward Understanding the Bible, by Fosdick; 
Christ and the Fine Arts, by Maus; Our Bible and the Ancient 
Manuscripts, by Kenyon; and Harper’s Topical Concordance, 
by Joy, have appeared previously. 


keep in touch with the product of European studies 
and classrooms. By reason of his European back- 
ground and training, combined with graduate work and 
teaching in America’s leading university, Pfeiffer’s 
work avoids both these failings and combines the vir- 
tues of European and American scholarship. 

In bibliographical interest he surpasses all others in 
this field. This has caused the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Biblical Instructors to choose 
Professor Pfeiffer as their O. T. bibliographist. He 
reads the European languages and has done more pub- 
lication in other countries and languages than _per- 
haps any other American in this field. His book shows 
acquaintance with practically every article of value, 
whether in great journals or insignificant periodicals. 
In his appended “Selected Bibliography” of thirty-five 
pages, more than nine hundred works of major sig- 
nificance are listed according to the chapter divisions 
of the text. Regular reference is made to more than 
eighty Biblical journals. In the “Index of Authors” 
a thousand major scholars are listed, with the pages on 
which their publications are cited in the body of the 
text. In addition, another thousand or two minor 
authors are referred to in the course of the book’s 
progress. In portions, there are as many as forty 
bibliographical references per page. These include cita- 
tions to practically every significant authority in an- 
cient, medieval, and modern times. This compendium 
of views of the writers from the pre-Christian era to 
the present day provides a veritable history of Biblical 
interpretations. 
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The first 126 pages are devoted to general introduc- 
tion, i.e., chapters on the literary, religious, historical, 
and critical phases of study; the development of the 
O. T. canon; and, finally, texts and versions. Con- 
cerning the literary strands of the Pentateuch and its 
redactions, there are 160 pages. The remaining 546 
pages contain a book-by-book treatment of the ma- 
terial from Joshua to Malachi. 

The attitude of teachers toward this book is sig- 
nificant. The head of one of the largest Bible de- 
partments in any American college said, “These days 
I never teach anything without first seeing what 
Pfeiffer says about it.” Another remarked, “Some 
things in it provoke me, but the more I think about 
them, the more I believe he is right.” A third added, 
“T have only highest commendation. It is as nearly a 
perfect piece of work as it is humanly possible to 
produce.” 
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This book can be used in three ways. Those who 
would learn about the Bible but do not wish to do 
intensive work will do well to ignore the bibliographi- 
cal and Biblical references on the pages. These readers 
will find an interestingly written narrative. Others 
will use it as a guide to more intensive Biblical study. 
They will want to look up and read carefully the 
twenty to forty Biblical references per page and then 
reread Pfeiffer’s comments. For a third procedure, 
this book may remain on library shelves as an invalu- 
able reference volume. The 32-page triple index 
(arranged by author, Biblical passage, and subject) 


makes this encyclopedic work usable for ready 
reference. 
College undergraduates, divinity and _ graduate 


students, ministers and interested laymen should have 
access to this book. It is of such a nature that prob- 
ably it will be a standard volume for years to come. 


The Great Opportunity 


Robert G. Armstrong 


Dr. Robert G. Armstrong, superintendent of Con- 
gregational churches for New Hampshire, wrote the 
following article for the New Hampshire Congrega- 
tional-Christian Record, of which he is editor. An old- 
time friend of the editor of Tum Curistian Leaner, 
he gladly gave consent for us to republish his strong 
and sensible words. 
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the war, first by the undeclared act of war on 
the part of Japan and then by the formal 
declarations of war on the part of Italy and Germany. 

Whatever differences of opinion we may have upon 
the past policies of our government and whatever our 
feelings may be in the present crisis, we of the 
Christian church have a common ground upon which 
we must stand. 

Dark days are ahead. Anxiety, fear, sorrow will 
stride through the land. Heavy responsibilities, severe 
privations, unusual services will be demanded of us 
all. Men and women will live under terrific strain. 

As never before the church of Jesus Christ has a 
great opportunity. It alone has the message that can 
steady the souls of men in all circumstances. It alone 
can give reality to the eternal values that are not 
dependent upon the victories of earth. It alone can 
declare unfalteringly that the things that are seen are 
temporal, the things that are unseen are eternal. 

It is the deep responsibility of the Christian church 
to keep alive, in a day when hate will rise, that spirit 
which will be able to rebuild a broken world not upon 
the old foundations, but upon new foundations that 
shall ensure justice, truth, respect for human per- 
sonality. ' 

We fight to defend our way of life which we say is 
a Christian way. Democracy roots deeply into the 
Christian soil. Without that soil democracy cannot 
thrive. It is therefore ‘essential that the fires of faith 
within the Christian church be kept burning brightly 


. T last the United States has been forced into 


in these days of darkness and of threatened blackouts 
of all that has made life most worth while. 

Men and women will need in the days ahead the 
steadying power of a deep Christian faith in the abid- 
ing values God has implanted in men of good will. 

This will be no time for shallow preaching, for easy 
platitudes, for sermonic flag waving. The preaching 
for days like these must be prophetic, profound, swell- 
ing up out of a man’s consciousness of the power of 
God unto salvation for men and nations. 

The immediate issues of the war may be left to 
forums. Let the pulpit proclaim the unsearchable 
riches of God, the fact that underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms, the inescapable fact that justice, truth, 
respect for human personality stem not from national- 
ism, but from the very heart of God. 

The rancors which war produces must not be allowed 
to dictate the ultimate peace terms. The church has 
a grave responsibility to prepare the way through 
right thinking for a peace conference which shall face 
the issues not vindictively but constructively. Let 
the church remind the world that only upon an abso- 
lute justice, an absolute truthfulness, an absolute 
respect for human personality can a lasting peace be 
assured. 

Brethren, let us make full proof of our ministry! 

And you laymen and laywomen: in your hands 
rests the responsibility to make the service of the 
church possible. This is no time to talk of retrench- 
ment in the work of the Christian church. This is 
a time to take the offensive, to push out with the 
message of the church. This is the time to make full 
proof of the power of the gospel of Jesus Christ. This 
is the time to find the churches filling up with those 
who know that there they will find strength for their 
daily needs. You laymen and laywomen must keep 
these churches functioning as never before. 

The above holds true at home and abroad. There 
can be no isolationists in a truly Christian church. 
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GOD 


She brought me the heavy, pictured volume: 
“Read me, please, how the world began!” 

So we read again the enchanting story— 

The matchless tale of the chaos cleaving, 

Of suns aflame, and earth-crusts cooling, 

Of flat, dumb cells climbing up from ocean, 

Of monsters creeping through jungle shadows, 
And the first crude, stumbling steps of man. 


Man savage, ape-like, in forest caverns, 
Fashioning weapons of mastery; 
Battling upward through storm and carnage; 
Grasping the pen with trembling fingers; 
Changing, growing, climbing, striving— 
Bending life to his deathless purpose— 
Wresting power from the elements round him; 
Conquering earth, and air, and sea. 


Breathless she listened, her red lips parted, 

Then, rapt eyes clouding, she turned to me: 
“But what about God? Was he caring, knowing? 
In all that wonder of changing and growing, 

Mother, where was he?” 


So we turned again to the gripping story— 

Life unquenchable, marching on; 
Staggering upward from bloodshed and failure, 
Bruised feet climbing, torn hands groping— 
Courage invincible, vision undying. 

Life undefeated where now, in England, 
Men bravely die for that glorious vision— 
A new, free world that will surely dawn. 


And we saw the gleam of a gold thread shining, 
Strung through Life—through the heart. of man— 
Drawing him up with relentless wooing, 
Firing his passion, thrilling his spirit, 
Making him callous to death and danger; 
Challenging, luring unceasingly onward, 
Holding undimmed the pattern before him— 
A better order, a nobler plan. 


Slowly she grasped it—caught its meaning— 
Lifted a flushed face, radiant, awed: 
“Why, Mother—how lovely!—that flame that led 
them— 
Lighting the cavemen, guiding our soldiers— 
That great, white fire at the heart of all Living— 
It’s that—just that—that is God!” 


Rosauie West 


The church is universal and the needs around the 
world must be met.. We have our ambassadors of 
Christ in many lands and in the remote corners of 
our state and our nation. We must not let them down 
under the guise of the demands of war. To do so 
weakens the very factors which can and will con- 
tribute to a world worth living in when this dark 
shame of war is over. 

In the last World War we let the church down. 
We neglected the needs of our young people. We 
forgot that during war particularly great stress must 
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be laid upon the moral basis of a fit society. We 
paid for it in the spirit of gangsterism which foliowed 
as the aftermath. 

Pray that we make not the same mistake this time. 
Insistently must we hold high the challenge of 
Christian character. Now is the time to instill into 
the minds and hearts and souls of our young people 
the idealism of the kind of world we want, to train 
them in what the Kingdom of God on earth really 
means. Because we have failed is all the more reason 
why we should help them to succeed in the building 
of a New World. 

Because we must face the realities of a world at war 
is no reason for losing all our idealism. Thanks be 
to God for that deep-down idealism which the devil 
and all his powers have never been able to kill. 
“Truth crushed to earth” does rise again and again. 


THE DARKER THE DAY—THE GREATER 
THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. LET US MEASURE UP TO THAT 
OPPORTUNITY! 


The Wasteful Prince 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


NCE upon a time there was a fat little baby 
() prince. Everybody was proud of him and 
thought him most wonderful, although he was 
only a little blobby, bubbly baby, like any other baby. 
When the prince was quite tiny, he used to seize the 
most royal things and tear them up. His little fingers 
picked the beautiful ermine cloak of the king till it was 
quite bald in places. He also tore into ten thousand 
pieces the most important book of laws. And so, when 
the king wanted to punish two robbers who had stolen 
the palace goat, and wanted to turn up the right law, 
he could not find it, and the two robbers had to be let 
free. It really was most trying. 

And, as he grew older, the prince grew worse. He 
destroyed quite a number of most precious things. 
He would never say why; he just did it. And, when 
he was six years old, he began to waste his food also. 
He left his crusts and often threw away whole slices 
of bread and butter. He tipped eighteen rice puddings 
out of the palace window on eighteen different Wednes- 
days (Wednesday being the day for rice pudding); 
and the palace gardener one day found thirty-nine 
apples, each with a little piece bitten out of it and 
the rest thrown away. 

Of course, everybody thought it was rather a pity; 
but because a prince did it nobody was really angry. 
You see, it is usual for princes to have so much that 
they cannot bear it, and they begin to throw it away. 
But the truth is that when the little prince began to 
tear things up, he pleased the little bad person inside, 
so that the little good person grew smaller and smaller. 
The bad person grew fatter and fatter; and every time 
the prince threw away a crust, the B. P. laughed with 
glee but the G. P. sobbed with sorrow. 

So the prince grew up; but he did not change. He 
began to throw money about. And he wasted silks 
and jewels, and he wasted more beautiful things, like 
the smiles and kindnesses and love of others. Inside 
him the B. P. grew stronger and stronger, and the G. P. 
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became weaker and paler, until at last he laid down 
his weary head and slept. And at the very moment 
that he fell asleep, the B. P. jumped out of the prince’s 
heart, made himself small enough to hop out of the 
prince’s mouth, and disappeared. At least, he really 
ran behind the prince’s back and grew into a horrible 
giant. He was the giant who had grown fat on the 
wasted things. 

Then the giant began to steal from the prince the 
things which the prince wanted to keep—his kingdom, 
his beauty, his happiness; and at last he carried off 
the princess who was the dearest lady to the prince. 
The prince became poorer and poorer. The king and 
queen had to remove to another kingdom, because 
they were so sad and ashamed; and in the land the 
giant reigned and the prince became a miserable beg- 
gar. 

I do wish I could make this story end happily. But, 
queerly enough, it has not any ending yet. To be 
quite honest, I do not know whether the sleeping good- 
ness in the heart of the prince has awakened again. 
When I last heard, the fat giant was still reigning 
in the land, and the prince sat by the palace gate 
asking for crusts of bread. 


The Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 


C. H. Emmons 
alee continued support of the work of the Universalist 

General Convention by the Universalist Loyalty Fellow- 
ship has particular significance at this time of stress. The 
importance of keeping up this aid to the general work, ir- 
respective of special appeals, cannot be overestimated. The 
fellowship’s substantial contribution of approximately $4,000 
each biennium since its origin in 1933 and its educational 
value are of high value to the denomination. 

Because of this we especially appreciate the regular sup- 
port given by the members of the Loyalty Fellowship and it 
is hoped that the special financial appeals with which all are 
being deluged today will not weaken this support. Renewal 
of membership, we trust, will be a matter of course with 
regular members. 

We welcome the new members who have contributed to 
the regular work of the convention by joining the fellowship. 
We hope that those who have permitted their membership 
to lapse will find it possible to re-establish it. 

We list the following paid current membership. This 
constitutes new and renewed memberships recorded since the 
last publication of the roster of the fellowship in June, 1941: 


Charles L. Abbott, Goshen, N. H. 
*Mrs. G. W. Abbott, Dexter, Maine. 

Mrs. H. A. Abbott, Washington, D. C. 
*Edwin W. Archer, Charlestown, Mass. 
Rev. John Murray Atwood, D.D., Canton, N. Y. 
Miss Esther S. Barry, Boston, Mass. 

“A Friend,” Lynn, Mass. 

Miss Mabel E. Beals, Marblehead, Mass. 
Herbert E. Belden, Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Lucy §S. Bell, Beverly, Mass. 

A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Eleanor M. Bissell, Pasadena, Calif. 
Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, London, Ohio. 
Miss Annie F. Bowker, Central Falls, R. I. 
George W. Boyle, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Dr. George F. Brewster, Northport, N. Y. 

(In memory of Miss Georgiana Harriot) 

Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 

Mrs. W. L. Brown, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Miss Mabel Chandler, Nashua, N. H. 
*Miss Lois P. Clark, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. O. G. Colegrove, Stockton, Il. 
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Harold Conklin, Lowell, Mass. 
Miss Clara I. Curtis, Newark, N. J. * 
Mrs, Edward B. Dale, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Mary Warren Day, Beverly, Mass. 
Miss Hester B. Dean, Maplewood, N. J. 
Miss Margaretta L. Dean, Maplewood, N. J. 
Miss Helen L. Dennison, Melrose, Mass. 
Frank A. Dewick, Boston, Mass. _ 
Mrs. Arthur F. Ells, Litchfield, Conn. 
Dr. Mabel Irene Emerson, Roxbury, Mass. 
Mrs. W. H. Emery, Bradford, Pa. 
Mrs. George O. Evans, Shirley, Mass. 
Mrs. T. A. Fischer, New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. Myron C. Fish, Central Falls, R. 1. 
*Miss Ida Galbreath, South Bend, Ind. 
*Hon. Roger S. Galer, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
Mrs. Elinor W. Gates, Sycamore, III. 
Mrs. Walter F. Hall, South Acton, Mass. 
Mrs. W. D. F. Hayden, Dover, N. H. 
Miss Mary C. Hazard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. Helen M. Henshaw, Salem, Mass. 
Miss Helen Hitchcock, Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. Walter L. Jenks, Concord, N. H. 
Ladies’ Circle, Haverhill, Mass. 
Mrs. Sealand W. Landon, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Mrs. C. A. Latham, Arlington, N. J. 
M. C. Lovell, Springfield, Vt. 
William H. Luden, Villa Nova, Pa. 
*Mrs. Laura I. Lumsden, Everett, Mass. 
Miss F. Addie Mansfield, Wakefield, Mass. 
*Rev. Lee S. McCollester, D.D., Tufts College, Mass. 
Miss Zoe Miller, Roxbury, Mass. 
*Leslie F. Mowry, Providence, R. I. 
A. H. Nassal, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester W. Nerney, Attleboro, Mass. 
Mrs. Anna B. Parkhurst, Monson, Mass. 
Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson, Pasadena, Calif. 
Rev. F. W. Perkins, D.D., Arlington, Mass. 
George C. Randall, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Mary D. Randall, Woodsville, N. H. 
Rhode Island Universalist Convention. 
Mrs. Louise L. Sailer, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Rev. John Sayles, D.D., Cornish, Maine. 
*Engelbert H. Schmidt, Ronceverte, W. Va. 
Miss Mary E. Schmidt, Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. Ellwood Smith, West Somerville, Mass. 
Mrs. Marian B. Smith, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
James S. Stevens, Hartford, Conn. 
Miss Lillian G. Storrs, Towanda, Pa. 
(In memory of Miss Marion E. Storrs) 
Miss Blanche Stratton, Linesville, Pa. 
Mrs. Maria Pushaw Tedford, Pittsfield, Maine. 
Mrs. Charles R. Tenney, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miss Anna S. Tucker, Medford, Mass. 
Mrs. J. J. Turner, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Mrs. John E. Tweedy, North Attleboro, Mass. 
Rey. John van Schaick, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. John van Schaick, Boston, Mass. 
Prof. Edward H. Waldo, Urbana, Il. 
W. H. Waterbury, Frankfort, N. Y. 
Mrs. Hartwell M. Webb, Palm Beach, Fla. 
Mrs. Edmund A. Whitman, Cambridge, Mass. 
*Mr. and Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
J. Verne Wood, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Miss Jessie H. Wright, Springfield, Vt. 
*Mrs. L. E. Yerdon, Fort Plain, N. Y. 
The following, although not members, have contributed 
to the fellowship since June 30: 
H. K. Cummings, Orleans, Mass. 
Miss Ethel M. Dennis, Pasadena, Calif. 
Frank H. Dessalet, Wenonah, N. J. 
(In memory of Mr. and Mrs. John Dessalet) 
Estella J. Phetteplace, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Mrs. Clara G. Scriber, Detroit, Mich. 


*1940-41 only. 
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Pacifism in Action 


P the Rio das Mortes (River of Death), in the Matto 

Grosso, to the country of the Chavante Indians last month 
journeyed a seven-man peace commission, sent by Brazil’s 
Indian Bureau. Such commissions have made peace with 
most of the distrustful tribes of the hinterlands by following 
the bureau’s inflexible rule, “Die if necessary, but never kill.” 

But of all the Indians living in the jungles of the Matto 
Grosso, the fiercestrand most unpredictable are the Chavantes. 
For centuries they have fought a guerrilla war with what 
they believe is one great tribe of white men. 

At a Chavante village, Dr. Genesio Pimentel Barbosa, 
head of the commission, called a parley. The Indians silently 
listened to his offers, brought fruit for the white men to eat. 

In a few minutes six of the white men of peace were 
violently sick. The fruit had been poisoned. Still no mem- 
ber of the expedition laid a finger on his rifle. Even when the 
Chavantes attacked them with poisoned arrows and slashing 
machetes, the white men did not shoot. Only one man of 
the seven escaped into the jungle. 

Last week the River of Death bore another expedition 
sent by the Indian Bureau. Its purpose: To find the six 
bodies, to try once again to talk peace to the Chavantes. 
There would be no reprisals, for the Indian Bureau still in- 
sists “Never kill."—Time Newsmagazine. 


Preserving Our Liberal Faith 
Rosert Lewis WEIS 


Strengthen ye the weak hands, and confirm the feeble 
knees. Isaiah 35:3. 


oS a recent meeting of liberal ministers held in St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church, Rutland, Vt., the matter of at- 
tempting to infuse new life into weak or dormant Univer- 
Salist churches was discussed. As in all such meetings, there 
were differences of opinion about the desirability and the pos- 
sibility of undertaking such a work. All felt that it was vital 
for the future of our faith to have strong centers of Univer- 
.salism wherever possible, but some took the stand that there 
was little to be gained by trying to revive interest in dead 
churches; it was better to put all the emphasis on strengthen- 
ing their own churches. All agreed that it would be well to 
lend a helping hand to centers where there were real possibili- 
‘ties of future growth. 

Two quite opposite trains of thought could be seen at this 
meeting. There were those who were strongly denomination- 
minded, and those who felt that the interests of Christianity 
as a whole matter most, although of course the ideas of each 
group overlapped to some extent. But one man made a 
pretty good summary of the situation by remarking, Why 
worry about water that has run over the dam? In other 
words, he felt that if there were. churches of our denomina- 
tion—and for that matter of other denominations as well, for 
we are not unique in this respect—if there were churches 
which had become weakened to the extent that they could 
no longer carry on, and if they apparently had no future, 
let them alone. 

There is much to be said for this theory, for, while circum- 
-stances alter cases, I think that, as a rule, if the people of a 
community have so succumbed to materialism and if they 
are frankly pagan in their religious outlook to the extent that 
they do not wish to keep their church alive, or are willing to 
_allow other denominations in their community to grow at the 
expense of their own, why, let the church close its doors. 

Those who have so little regard for the liberal or the broad 
faith that they are willing to let their own church sink, and 
comfort themselves with the thought that it doesn’t matter 
what you believe nowadays anyway—all the churches are so 
much alike—forget one thing. While it is true that nearly 
all the churches are much more liberal in spirit than they 
cused to be, it is also true that it is the natural tendency of 
religion to grow more conservative. Mary orthodox ministers 
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boast of their liberal views when they are in reality any- 
thing but liberal. 

The liberal churches have had their faults: sometimes 
their liberalism has led to such a negative position in theology 
that the communicants have no faith left; and often their 
very liberal spirit has caused their loyalty to the church to 
decrease to the vanishing point. But in spite of those ac- 
knowledged weaknesses, the liberal churches have made a vital 
contribution to religion, for they have stood for the open 
mind. One cannot be a good Roman Catholic or a good 
Calvinist or a good Lutheran, in the sense of being abso- 
lutely faithful to the tenets of those creeds, without surren- 
dering one’s independence of thought to a considerable 
degree. The Roman Catholic is definitely restricted in his 
attempts to think for himself in theological matters, with 
many a worthy book on the index of works which he is pro- 
hibited from consulting; the average orthodox Protestant is 
not only not encouraged to read modernistic theological books, 
but he is sometimes forbidden to do so. 

Those who think that the time has come or is soon com- 
ing when “everybody will be liberal in religion” are very 
much mistaken, for, while we know that Universalism is a 
conquering faith in the long run, and while we believe that at 
some time in the remote future it will be universally accepted, 
in the meanwhile the hosts of religious fundamentalists are 
more active and more narrow-minded than ever. The old- 
fashioned Calvinism is not dead, for, while it has been dealt 
some reeling blows in the last two or three generations, it is 
coming back, and the time may soon come when many 
Protestants will be converted to the extreme Calvinism of 
Karl Barth, the German mystic whose influence in theological 
matters has become very great the world over. The propo- 
nents of the old hell-fire and damnation religion are most 
aggressive and are becoming more so, while the religious 
liberals all too often rest on their oars and are content to 
drift along or float downstream on the current of indifference. 

The so-called community churches are generally very poor 
substitutes for the sectarian bodies. There are some strong 
federated churches in the United States, and when a federated 
church is nation-wide in scope, like the United Church of 
Canada, it secures the respect of its followers everywhere. 
But the local federated church is usually a weak institution, 
and when the religious liberals of a community become af- 
filiated with it they generally sign the death warrant of local 
liberalism. As the really enlightened people in any com- 
munity are a decided minority, when they become identified 
with a nonsectarian church group it is not long before the 
orthodox preponderance submerges the liberal element. As 
one of the ministers at the Rutland meeting said: When 
people join community churches, in Vermont at least, the 
pastor is usually an orthodox Congregationalist working in . 
the interest of that denomination. The result is, when the 
former member of a liberal church or his children move to 
another place, they will invariably join a conservative rather 
than a liberal church. In every community the aggressively 
orthodox would like nothing better than to see the liberal 
churches close their doors forever. 

But what of those who believe that there are so many 
liberal people in all the churches that religious liberalism is 
fast becoming a reality almost automatically? Are they 
correct in placing their emphasis on the natural growth of 
liberalism everywhere without caring much about their own 
denominational label? I do not think so, and I believe I have 
just proved my point. 

It is indeed a high ideal to have in mind that it is better 
to work for the coming of the great Church Universal and 
for Christ’s Kingdom in general than to be chiefly interested 
in the welfare of one’s small local denominational unit. One 
can become too local-minded and forget the great object for 
which we are striving—the knitting of all mankind into one 
bond of brotherly love. That is true enough, and yet is it 
not the liberal churches themselves which have been most 
active in accelerating this noble ideal? There can be no 
question about that; no church has placed the emphasis upon 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Rural Life in Process. By Paul H. Lan- 
dis. (McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York. $3.75.) 


In reviewing Paul Landis’ contribu- 
tion to social thought, we may, at the 
outset, voice the criticism that, while 
he aims at describing rural life in the 
light of the processes which affect it, he 
proceeds to treat that life in its struc- 
tural and organizational aspects through- 
out the greater part of his book. The 
section on “Interactional Processes of a 
Dynamic Society” comes closest to es- 
caping this criticism. 

By his use of the term “process,” Lan- 
dis wishes to imply that rural life is in a 
transitional state. New patterns of 
thought and action are constantly re- 
placing old ones. Parenthetically, we 
might express the opinion that much 
of the disorganization of individuals and 
institutions may be attributed to the 
fact that we are attempting to pour new 
wine into old wineskins, to use the Scrip- 
tural analogy. This fault, if it is one, 
in all probability arises from the urban 
focus of American life in its totality. 
The wineskin of rural life differs greatly 
from its urban counterpart, and the 
transition is hard. 

Specifically, the author uses the term 
“social processes” to describe “those in- 
teractive forces that shape and reshape 
the person in the environment and that 
lead to the continual modification of the 
environment itself.” Every important 
aspect of rural life is constantly being 
modified by new social forces. Rural 
society can only be fully understood 
when we study it as part of the total 
American scene. And that scene is a 
changing one. 

Landis makes the point that the past 
may become a liability in a dynamic 
society where the rate of change is rapid. 
New culture patterns may not fit into 
the old experience patterns. Cultural 
lag results, and maladjustment in the 
lives of individuals making up that so- 
ciety creates problems for the sociolo- 
gist and the social worker. At present 
we are observing a blending (not always 
without lumps) of the past and today, 
the mixing of the traditional with the 
modern, the sacred with the secular. 
Multiple contacts replace isolation. The 
result is either accommodation to the 
new ways or cultural shock, reorganiza- 
tion or disorganization. 

Affected, among other institutions in 
the community, is the rural church. We 
have seen its rapid decline in recent 
years. Lack of economic resources has 
meant, in most cases, a less effective 
ministry and a limited program. Older 
denominations have tended to disap- 
pear, their places being taken by the 
newer, more aggressive sects, such as the 
Pentacostal, Nazarene, and Four-Square 
Gospel groups. As education becomes 
more widespread in the rural commu- 


nity, the more enlightened either go to ° 


the larger centers to worship, or they 
stay away from church altogether. The 
author agrees with Dwight Sanderson 
of Cornell that the “most promising 
means of bringing new life to the rural 
church seems to be through the larger 
parish.” Denominational officials con- 
cerned with the decline in our rural 
fields might give such a constructive 
suggestion more thought than they have 
in the past. Men in seminaries might 
well be given specialized training to fit 
them for the rural church. If, as the 
author contends, the city and its institu- 
tions are rapidly changing the rural out- 
look to conform to its own, the church 
might well insist upon a place of leader- 
ship in the process. 
Myles W. Rodehaver. 


Poems for Life. A companion volume to 

1,000 Quotable Poems. Compiled by 
- Thomas Curtis Clark. (Willett Clark. 

$2.50.) 

This is the ninth in a series of antholo- 
gies by Thomas Curtis Clark. It is as 
good as the best of these books and is a 
most handy and useful volume for minis- 
ters and public speakers, as well as for 
people who have no axe to grind except 
their own culture. 

The author is a genius at both selec- 
tion and classification, and the twenty- 
three chapter headings and the complete 
indices help one to find what he wants. 
Such a volume might possibly broaden 
the outlook of the critic, and it is sure 
to appeal to the heart of the common 
man. 


TeV: Bs 
Infinite Man. By H. V. Gard. (Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., Boston. $2.50.) 


Here is a book with an intriguing title 
written by an attorney who has spent 
nearly a lifetime in research. In it we 
find a strange mixture of Evolution, New 
Thought, Christian Science, Spiritualism, 
Mysticism, Autosuggestion and Psychol- 
ogy. A careful reading of the book con- 
vinces this reviewer that it would 
require a superman to blend these ele- 
ments into a tale well told. That the 
author himself is not completely satis- 
fied with his work is indicated by his 
plea for a tolerant reading of his thesis. 

But the primary question is, has Gard 
made any contribution to our thinking 
in a realm of abiding interest? I think 
he has. For one thing, he has added 
something to our growing literature on 
prayer. His main contribution, how- 
ever, is found in his hypothesis of the 
“Spirpulse”—the spiritual key to com- 
munication with the Infinite. 

He begins with the assumption that 
“all. mind is Infinite Spirit manifesting 
as mind,” and that “. . . no human or 
animal has a mind separate from In- 
finite Spirit.” He believes that man is 
equipped with a sympathetic system of 
nerves, located probably in the region 


of the solar plexus, which seems to link 
man to the Infinite. Here the spirit 
impulses are received. These impressions 
are elevated to the brain and the brain 
elevates these impressions to conscious- 
ness. “The Ultimate Psychology must 
deal with the relations of man to the In- 
finite, and must include the principles 
relating to man’s use of Infinite Spirit 
as mind.” Question, is this to be the 
ultimate in religion? If so, it leaves 
something to be desired. This Ultimate 
Psychology is defined in eleven prin- 
ciples. Included also is a pattern for 
prayer which deserves attention. 

The author is convinced that “the 
ultimate purpose and end of the uni- 
verse is the creation, evolution, and 
realization of Infinite Man.” And this 
Infinite Man will be perfect, in tune with 
God and the universe, equipped with 
all wisdom and knowledge, possessing 
unimagined spiritual power, and will be 
completely and eternally happy. 

The weakness in all this is an over- 
sight. True, Infinite Man is the far 
goal. But he is also a present reality. 
Was not this the emphasis of Jesus? 
Now are you partakers of the Divine; 
now are you the children of God! Or as 
Markham would say, “We men of earth 
have here the stuff of Paradise.” 

In all kindliness I must say that I 
found Gard’s theory of death revolting, 
his “law of images” fantastic, his ideas 
on evolution spotty and his understand- 
ing of the Bible scarcely profound. A 
better job of proofreading could have 
been done on the book. But for all that, 
the book is not without value. If it can 
stimulate further research in a field of 
eternal interest, it will have served a 
good purpose. 

Ellsworth C. Reamon. 


Bible Plants for American Gardens. By 


Eleanor Anthony King. (Macmillan. 
$2.00.) 
Practical, scholarly, comprehensive, 


popular, attractive—any number of simi- 
lar words could well be applied. Like 
the man reading Shakespeare for the 
first time and being surprised at the 
number of “quotations,” the reader of 
this book will be surprised at the large 
number of plants in our time that are: 
a living link with Biblical times. More 
than 3,500 species of flora have been 
classified in that land of extremes, Pales- 
tine; out of that number it is quite pos- 
sible to trace direct relationship to many 
of the plants we associate with famil- 
iarly. And Miss King does it! 

The intriguing idea of this treatment 
is that a family or a church should begin 
a Bible garden. In it there would be 
the common plants—dill, grapevine, cas- 
tor bean, even the watermelon, and 
many others—all of which are men- 
tioned in the Bible. The commonplace 
would be enhanced mightily by noting 
the rich background. Gradually more. 
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exotic plants might be added until the 
spot became a place of rich beauty. 
One of the many revelations Miss King 
makes is that many plants commonly 
considered as aliens, such as the fig, 
olive, cedar of Lebanon, will grow with 
common care in America. If the gar- 
den is not possible out of doors, many 
plants will grow in pots or tubs indoors, 
-and their development will be a real 
source of joy at any time of year. 

Many puzzling points are cleared up 
and much helpful background is given 
about Bible botany. The treatment of 
vine, olive and fig as it relates to the 
economy of Bible times is especially 
helpful. Did you know that the husks 
the Prodigal Son ate were not cornhusks 
but the beans of the carob tree, some- 
times called St. John’s Bread? Hyssop, 
the most debated of Bible plants, is not 
the hyssop of modern herb gardens but 
is marjoram, caper, sorghum or some- 
thing else. 

Accompanying all descriptions there 
is helpful comment on planting and 
care. 

Not the least interesting element of 
the book is the series of superb photo- 
graphs of Biblical plants in American 
environment. Universalists will be in- 
terested to know that the jacket photo- 
graph of anemones (lilies of the field) 
and the open Bible is by Harold S. 
Latham, prominent layman of the 
church. 

Harmon M. Gehr. 


Study Guide to Accompany the Cathe- 
dral Films’ Two-Reel Sound Motion 
Picture, “The Prodigal Son.” By Rob- 
ert Taylor, M.A., D.D. (Bell & How- 
ell Company, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, 
Chicago. 25 cents, except when or- 
dered with the film.) 


This finely printed 16-page study 
guide has been prepared by the dean of 
the Graduate School of Religion at the 
University of Southern California. It 
contains an interesting foreword, a de- 
tailed continuity of the film intended 
as an aid, or, in an emergency, even a 
substitute for a preview of the film, and 
some cogent pointers on how to use the 
sound film. It is emphasized that teach- 
ers should not ask “How did you like 
the picture?” but rather “What did you 
‘see in the picture?” 


‘One Who Came to Gettysburg. By Rob- 
ert Knipe. (Walter H. Baker Com- 
pany, Boston. 35 cents.) 

Robert Knipe wrote a one-act play on 
Abraham Lincoln which was presented 
at the Fairhaven High School, down on 
Buzzards Bay, Massachusetts, in 1941, 
‘in place of a conventional commence- 
ment program. 

It deals with Lincoln’s visit to John 
Burns’ tavern at Gettysburg the day he 
delivered his famous Gettysburg ad- 
dress. . 

The play is true to the spirit of the 
times and is of absorbing interest. 


HEA els 


We Have Seen His Star. By Beatrice 
Plumb.  (Abingdon-Cokesbury. 25 
cents.) 


The stories of our Christmas hymns 
and carols are always interesting; this 
little book of sixteen pages retells those 
stories in an unusual setting. The author 
relates a story of personal experience on 
a Christmas Eve in the Tennessee Moun- 
tains and into her account she deftly 
weaves, in a charming manner, the 
stories of ten familiar carols. She tells, 
too, how Francis of Assisi, seven hundred 
years ago, originated carol singing and 
manger scenes for the simple peasants. 
The result is an unusually lovely presen- 
tation of what might otherwise be com- 
monplace information. For personal 
reading; for the Christmas vesper, aug- 
mented by tableaux, pantomime and 
carolers, it will be a delightful reliving 
of old Christmas associations. 


Edgar R. Walker. 


The Family Lives Its Religion. By 
Regina Westcott Wieman. (Harper. 
$2.00.) 

There have been many fine books 
written in the last few years regarding 
religion in the home, the co-operation 
of the home and the church, and kindred 
subjects, but it would not be surprising 
if The Family Lives Its Religion proved 
to be the most used of such books. The 
book is written in the language of the 
layman, with the knowledge of the pro- 
fessional behind its chapters. The au- 
thor is a good psychologist, but remem- 
bers for the most part that she is writing 
for parents who may not have a back- 
ground of college psychology. If there 
is any exception to this statement it may 
be found in the attempt to help the 
reader to know the way of God when 
he sees it. The chapter called “How to 
Know the Way of God When We See 
It” is quite technical and, by the au- 
thor’s own statement, the techniques 
will not be fully understood until they 
are practically applied to some question 
concerning how to find the will of God. 

The book is divided into two parts: 
(1) Creating the Family and (2) The 
Creative Family. The basic ideal of a 
family’s religious life should be what the 
author terms “creative interaction,” that 
is, the working together for the good of 
all, the good of all being God’s will. Mrs. 
Wieman points out that the elements of 
everyday home-living are the very es- 
sence of religious living. In the fore- 
word she states, “Religious living is an 
hour-by-hour, year-by-year undertaking, 
not a series of episodes. God does not 
come to our homes as a caller or even as 
an invited guest, but is ever present and 
continuously creating.” 

Parents and homemakers are urged 
not to “drag in” religion, that religious 
living begins where we are and with 
what we have. Should we become too 
anxious to “bring” religion to our chil- 
dren we are in danger of pushing aside 
some of the very forces most important 
to “creative interaction.” 
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From this point Mrs. Wieman takes 
her readers through such experiences as 
pre-marriage planning for the home, the 
trusteeship of a family, the growth of 
appreciation of values, budgeting our 
resources, a balance of freedom and dis- 
cipline, having fun together, solving 
problems and facing darkness. The book 
is brought to a close with a very helpful 
chapter called “Celebration and Wor- 
ship” in which some practical suggestions 
for special family worship are given. 

This book is highly recommended for 
personal use and for study in parents’ 
classes. The lay leader need not hesi- 
tate to teach a class of his fellow parents 
from its pages. VEL IK, 


Understanding the Old Testament (The 
Helper.) By Edgar R. Walker. (Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. 20 cents.) 


More and more the conviction is grow- 
ing that in order to formulate an intelli- 
gent Christian philosophy of life, one 
must have an intelligent interpretation 
of the Old Testament. People are de- 
manding short courses on the history, 
literature and life of the Hebrew people 
who made possible the Old Testament. 
They are asking who wrote the books of 
the Old Testament. Why were certain 
books included in the canon, certain 
others rejected? What bearing have these 
books on the thinking of Jesus and upon 
the problems of today? 

In the Helper for the first quarter of 
1941-42 we have such a course, splendidly 
adapted to individual reading or group 
discussion. As the author approaches a 
critical study of the Old Testament from 
a literary standpoint, he arouses our in- 
terest by introducing us to an analysis 
of the origin, writing and compiling of 
the books in chronological order. He 
gives pen pictures of the men whose 
lives and teachings determined the course 
of Hebrew history. He interprets their 
message for their day. 

In the discussion paragraphs Mr. 
Walker brings home to us the message 
for our own generation. The arrange- 
ment of the course is unique; it presents 
briefly but concisely in thirteen lessons 
the story of the Old Testament. It can 
serve as an elementary course or stimu- 
late those who wish to delve more deeply 
into Old Testament study. It is a dis- 
tinct addition to the Helper Series, which 
should be the permanent equipment of 
every church library, every minister, 
church school teacher and home. 


oe be 


More Devotional Talks. 

Oliver Ivy. (Standard 

Company. 50 cents.) 

More Devotional Talks offers fourteen 
worship services to guide leaders in wom- 
en’s groups in the preparation of their 
devotional program. 

The variety of subjects is wide and 
the suggestions for services should fit 
almost any miscellaneous program. 

Each unit is well written. 


Ida M. Folsom. 


By Frankie 
Publishing 
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LET HITLER WIN 


To THE Epitor: 

I want to write my approval of the sentiments expressed 
in the reaction of Rev. M. R. Hartley about an antidote for 
the harsh and unlovely doctrines of fundamentalism. In 
Chattanooga and the entire Southland, for instance, three- 
fourths of the people are either in the fundamentalist churches 
or in none. And the main theme of their preaching is that 
Jesus is coming soon. Let Hitler have his way. We need do 
nothing about it. Jesus is coming to establish a righteous 
government where only fundamentalists will be recognized, 
and this government will take care of Hitler and all his works. 
Then the ransomed. can just play their golden. harps con- 
tinuously. 

If the Universalist Church does not have a more satisfy- 
ing message it should close its shop. If it has a more com- 
plete and robust program for humanity, a gospel of hope for 
all, then a theological emphasis to that effect becomes 
imperative. 

Cart A. Poison 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A MAN WHOM WE HATE TO LOSE 


To THe Epiror: 

It is with real regret that I am requesting you to cancel 
my subscription to THe CuristiAn Leaver. I am eighty-two 
years of age. My sight is nearly gone and there is no one on 
whom I can call to read the paper to me. My first recollection 
of the publication takes me back to the early 1860’s, when 
every Sunday afternoon my mother read to me the Children’s 
Column in the Gospel Banner, then published in Augusta, 
George W. Quinby being the editor, and the paper under its 
different names has been a valued visitor to me every week 
since then. I recall my mother telling me that her father, 
Benjamin Marden, of Palermo, Maine, was an original sub- 
scriber, so you see the paper has been a weekly in my direct 
family for more than a century. 

H. O. Gurpy 
Rockland, Maine 


HIGH PRAISE FOR SKINNER AND COLE 


To THe Eprror: 

I should like you to know how much I have enjoyed read- 
ing The Life of John Murray, by Skinner and Cole. I am 
sure that every Universalist who has had the privilege of 
reading it and other articles in Tue Curist1aN Leaver con- 
cerning him realize how much we are indebted to John Mur- 
ray for his part in the establishment of the Universalist 
Church and its doctrine in America. 

I am enclosing a check for the renewal of my subscription 
to Tue CuristiAn Leaver. Since it is not my privilege to 
hear a sermon of our faith except occasionally, I depend upon 
Tue CuristiAn Leaver to keep my religious morale high, and 
to nurture my mind in the Universalist faith and its teachings. 

Rusy Harrer West 


Kinston, N. C. 


TOO MUCH SWEETNESS AND LIGHT 


To THe Eprror: 

Why, I wonder, did Mr. Dunkel, in speaking of G. B. 
Shaw’s plays that have a religious slant, leave out the minister 
protagonist in “Too True to Be Good’”—particularly the long 
speech at the end of the play which, for me, seemed the 
climax—letting crop forth more of Mr. Shaw’s religion than 
he usually permits? 

Regarding that same January 3 number, let me thank the 
writer of the first book review (on Windows on Life). Not 
that I have read the book reviewed, or would perhaps agree 
with her estimate, but I do read with a.relish a review that 


speaks out, and doesn’t bother to sprinkle any perfunctory 
sugar. I do relish clear-cut opinions forcibly put. We don’t 
have enough of such: sweetness and light have their place, 
but so do sincerity and plain-spokenness! 
Gratefully yours (but the paper is always good). 
LeBosquer 
Amherst, N. H. 


APPROVES NEW PLAN 


To tue Eprror: 

I wish to have you know that I have enjoyed reading 
Tue Curist1an Leaver for the past two months more than 
ever before. 

I was much dissatisfied when I learned that it would be 
published semimonthly, and I had the intention to write and 
to tell you so, but changed my mind and gave it a trial. Now 
I find it a lot more interesting. I read, reread, and ponder. 

I agree with reactions by Maebelle French and Alice 
Adams Currier in the issue of December 20. 

Henry J. GorrscHatk 
Stamwood, Iowa 


“A CHRISTMAS WE SHALL NEVER FORGET” { 


To rue Eprror: 

Your leading editorial, ““A Christmas We Shall Never For- 
get,” in the issue of December 20, is splendid. It summed it 
all up. Most of us feel that way, I think. We do not hate, 
but we have to fight the forces seeking to crush liberty and 
all we hold dear. You were right editorially long ago, and 
you are right now. Hitler is denying all that the human race 
has been striving for since we climbed up from protozoic 
slime. He must be put down. All real religion must oppose. 
him to the end. 

C. F. Porter: 
The First Humanist Society, New York 


PRESERVING OUR LIBERAL FAITH 
(Continued from page 53) 


the goood of all mankind to the extent that the Universalists, 
Unitarians and Quakers have done from the beginning. Al-. 
though there are the parochially-minded liberals, as a de-. 
nomination the Universalists and Unitarians have generally 
erred the other way, and that is why membership in their- 
local churches or their denominations -has meant so little to. 
a large number of their constituents. There are no tight. 
walls restricting their membership, as is particularly noticeable- 
in a majority of Baptist and Episcopal churches. When the- 
United Church of Canada was formed, the Methodists, Con-- 
gregationalists and part of the Presbyterians unselfishly for-. 
got their denominational lines in the interest of the greater: 
movement. While the Universalists, Unitarians and liberal’ 
Congregationalists in the United States have been unable to. 
form a union, their individual communicants have in count-. 
less cases seldom hesitated to jump denominational barriers, 
which has resulted in weakening the liberal churches. 

I was impressed when the minister of one of the Unitarian 
churches stated that he. thought that 60 per cent of his con- 
gregation were not Unitarians. That does not mean that. 
they are anti-Unitarian, but coming from various denomina- 
tions they apparently for the most part cared but little for, 
the denominational label and were attracted to the local Uni-- 
tarian church for various reasons. The minister in saying. 
that 60 per cent were not Unitarians justified his statement, 
by observing that liberalism meant so little to these transient. 
Christians that if they moved to another community they 
would join the first church that appealed to them—probably 
not the Baptist, Adventist, or Nazarene Church, but certainly ' 
the Methodist, Congregational or Episcopal. In that way 
the strength of liberal religion becomes greatly dissipated. . 


——_ = - Fo 
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‘Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Learning to work and play together in our Neighborhood 
Center at Suffolk, Virginia 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


These songs are expressions of genuine 
religious emotion, closely knit with con- 
rete and immediate needs—as religious 
emotion always must be if it is to be 
sincere. Their poignant quality derives 
largely from the fact that their makers 
and original singers obviously meant 
what they sang. They meant it not 
perfunctorily and casually but with a 
terrible earnestness—as a man trapped 
in a burning building means it when he 
shouts for help. Such sincerity in reli- 
gious music comes to us as a surprise. 
We are accustomed to hear congrega- 
tions sing “Were the whole realm of 
nature mine” without displaying any 
notable enthusiasm for parting with 
their liquid assets in sums larger than a 
quarter. Religious music that is heart’s 
blood made lyric is arresting. Here is 
the very thing that sophisticated liberals 
often talk about glibly and seldom ex- 
emplify with any adequacy—religious 


experience and expression growing di- ’ 


rectly out of the most significant facts 
of personal and social life —The Christian 
Century. 


SOME CLASS PROJECTS 


Here are a few things that classes in 
your church school may enjoy doing in 
connection with the American Friend- 
ship Program: 


For younger children: Make a scrap- 
book about Negro boys and girls, 
using pictures from lesson leaflets, 

_ G.S.S.A. posters, clippings from Tur 
CuristiAN Leaver, from newspapers 
and magazines. Send valentines to 
Suffolk Kindergarten, or write a letter 
to the children there. Address care of 
Mrs. Annie B. Willis, 179 Tynes 
Street, Suffolk, Va. 


For older boys and girls: Make a roll of 
honor listing famous Negro Americans, 
collect objects made by Negroes, prod- 
ucts of the South, as cotton, sugar 


cane, ete. Learn to sing Negro spirit- 
uals. Make a “Carver Museum,” a 
picture map of the United States 
(Friendship Press, 55 cents with in- 
sert sheet giving information about 
Negroes.) 


For young people: Listen to Negro re- 
cordings as God’s Trombones or Bal- 
lad of Americans. (Send to Univer- 
salist Youth Fellowship office for 
information about recording service.) 
Visit Negro centers. Collect clippings 
of Negro items in the newspapers. 


EXHIBIT AT 16 BEACON STREET 


From January 19 through February 7 
the front room on the fourth floor at 16 
Beacon Street will carry an exhibit re- 
lated to the American Friendship Pro- 
gram. In addition to books, pamphlets, 
pictures, etc., having to do with the 
American Negro and our work at Suf- 
folk, Va., there will be loan exhibits from 
the Children’s Museum at Jamaica Plain 
near by. From New York City will 
come a collection of photographs of 
famous Negroes. We invite not only 
church leaders to come in to browse and 
to learn, but classes of church school 
pupils are welcome too. These occa- 
sional exhibits are attracting more and 
more of our people and are providing a 
valuable means of helping leaders in the 
local church. 


AT SUFFOLK, VIRGINIA 


“Little Fletcher Davis is a wide-awake 
youngster whose mother has been de- 
serted by her husband, leaving not only 
him but a brother and a baby sister. 
In addition to these children, within the 
walls of three rooms, live six adults and 
another child. It takes most of the 
mother’s meager earnings to feed her 
children and give them proper clothing. 
Most of the time it is quite a problem.” 

We asked Mrs. Annie B. Willis, head 
of our Neighborhood Center at Suffolk 


to tell us the names of some of this 
year’s children and to add a word or two 
about their home situation. What she 
has written about 5-year-old Fletcher 
is typical of the group—children whose 
homes, for one reason or another, pre- 
sent problems difficult for adults to be 
sure, but especially hard for little chil- 
dren. Occasionally the children come 
out of normal and happy home situa- 
tions. More often the opposite is true. 
The need for understanding, affection 
and security, which every child feels and 
which every home should meet, is cared 
for in part by association each day with 
a person like Mrs. Willis. The amount 
of good which she is doing in the com- 
munity both during “hours” and at 
other times is hard to calculate. 

In Universalist schools January 25 
and February 1 and 8, pupils will be 
hearing about our work in Suffolk. They 
will have an opportunity to contribute 
to it in the American Friendship Of- 
fering which will be received on Febru- 
ary 8. 


STEREOPTICON SLIDES ON 
WORK AT SUFFOLK 


Four sets of these, together with story 
talk, are available at the G.S.S.A. of- 
fice. They may be borrowed for the 
cost of transportation only. These sets 
have been revised. They include pic- 
tures of the day kindergarten and clinic 
and give a good idea of the work now 
being done there. Order according to 
title, and mention first and _ second 
choices. 

1. The History of Our Work at Suf- 
folk. 

2. A Trip to Suffolk. 

3. What Is Being Done at Suffolk. 

4, What Our Gifts Are Doing in Suf- 
folk, 


YOU CAN USE THESE 


In planning your American Friend- 
ship Program the following will be found 
exceedingly useful. Order from G.S.5. A., 
sending money with order. 

Singers in the Dawn. A brief anthology 
of American Negro poetry. 10 cents. 
Songs of the South. Words and music of 

17 favorite Negro spirituals. 10 cents. 
America’s Tenth Man. A brief survey 

of the Negro’s part: in American his- 

tory. 2 cents. 


Glimpses of Negro Americans. 10 cents. 


WALLS 


Before I built a wall I’d ask to know 
What I was walling in or walling out, 
And to whom I was like to give offense. 
Something there is that doesn’t love a 
wall, 
That wants it down. 
Rosert Frost 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


THE IMMEDIATE CALL 
TO WOMEN 


To face this present war-torn world 
and the following days of reconstruction, 
which even now before the war is ended 
are being planned, is to face an increas- 
ing number of problems and many dis- 
heartening defeats unless we immedi- 
ately attempt to meet the demands of 
war by means of that first essential, a 
strong and unified Christian citizenry. 

This essential is primarily one of home 
defense. It is perhaps less glamorous 
than some others, yet it is equally im- 
portant, for without it, even though we 
save our homes, churches, and munici- 
pal buildings, we shall lose family unity 
and morale. I refer to that of training 
for Christian leadership through which 
distress may be alleviated as surely as 
by the treating and binding of physical 
wounds. Christian leadership and the 
traming for such leadership may not 
only be promoted through the religious 
education department of the church and 
through other outside agencies, but 
should be included in the forward move- 
ment of our women’s organization. 

No one reading this call will disagree 
that we of the Universalist faith ignore 
this particular need, not only at the peril 
of the Universalist cause but of the very 
Christian foundation upon which all 
churches and our American democracy 
are built. May I use this limited space, 
therefore, not to argue for the need of 
such leadership, but to point out some 
of the circumstances and results involved 
in such leadership? 

Leadership requires imagination or 
vision plus purpose, initiative, strength 
of conviction, enthusiasm, and under- 
standing. It also requires some ability. 
What have you to offer? Dr. Samuel 
Graham Neil, after giving a list of world 
leaders in his book, A Great Evangelism, 
says, “The list will not be complete until 
your name is added. Link your genius 
to your opportunity and there is no tell- 
ing what you may yet be able to do.” 

Leadership may imply the recognition 
of “a way” to attain certain life-saving 
and joy-making goals; it may mean 
either taking the lead in working toward 
desirable goals, or being equipped with 
a technique for more easily reaching 
those goals. 

Leadership may mean professional or 
laboratory experience which can aid in 
definitely training others for certain 
fields of service. 

It may mean an individual’s social 
awakening, and then his mustering re- 
cruits to his new-found cause. 

Leadership may mean passing on to 
others constructive and valuable in- 
formation—basic, or traditional, pro- 
phetic, and enduring. It may mean 
acquainting others with historic or con- 
temporary leaders or fundamental prin- 


ciples long since overlooked or never 
appreciated. 

Leadership may mean merely creating 
an atmosphefe so that such instruction 
and guidance as will nurture, interest, 
inspire, and even furnish opportunities 
for others to grow, create, and share in 
some necessary form of group leadership, 
may take place. 

A leader must have pulling power. 
Erwin Shaver says in The Science of 
Leadership, “It is the combination of 
knowledge of the goal and an abandon 
of consecration to the purpose to reach 
it that gives the individual his pulling 
power with a group. A leader leads; he 
does not drive. The qualities of leader- 
ship wrongly developed create the ty- 
rant.” It is to counteract and to de- 
feat tyrant-leadership that we are called 
this day; and tyrannical leadership can 
be obliterated only by a God-loving and 
man-loving leadership. 

A leader must be sincere and honest. 
A leader must have conviction born of 
study or experience—perhaps both. She 
or he must have a technique which 
brings satisfactory or rewarding results. 
A leader must be able to bind members 
of a group into closer fellowship and 
unity of purpose. A leader must so be- 
lieve in his subject or objective that he 
will lead others to an appreciation of it. 
He or she must be able to adjust and 
harmonize the personal differences of 
group members, and distribute respon- 
sibilities. 

A leader must wish to lead—without 
hesitation or qualms. If a woman is 
vital and forceful, how can she refrain 
from assuming or accepting leadership? 
A leader, like one who plays the first 
violin in an orchestra or who acts as 
leading soprano in a chorus, must have 
confidence in her ability to sustain the 
theme and must be slightly more aggres- 
sive than, and therefore reassuring to, 
the others whose roles are subordinate. 

How does a group leader secure such 
confidence? She is assured that up to a 
certain point she is trained and com- 
petent. From there she leads the others 
to some key person more authoritative, 
or to some still more desirable level of 
effort, some more worthy goal or ideal. 
Her work may range from the respon- 
sibility of one who merely has a direct- 
ing influence to that of one who guides 
as a master-hand. “Leadership regards 
direction of enterprises.” Whatever her 
work a leader requires an enterprising 
spirit and an inner undauntedness; espe- 
cially will these characteristics be neces- 
sary in the days before us. 

The needs facing us are concerned 
with both the present and the future. 
Now our boys in the service need not 
only sweaters, socks, and cigarettes, but 
cheery messages from the home people 


_who care. They need not only physical 


aid but spiritual and moral encourage- 
ment. When this war is over and the 
boys and men return, when the defense 
jobs are at an end, and the sirens and 
blackouts are but a bitter memory, the 
nation will need the steady, well-poised,. 
understanding, spiritually-equipped wom- 
an who will stand ready and waiting 
in the offing to lead. 

To that latter end we women must 
ask many questions. Who will lead the 
maimed and bitter from their hatreds, 
and prejudices, and resentments? Who. 
will challenge those who have no money, 
no spirit left, to buckle down and build 
a new life and a.safer civilization? Who 
will take the stand that God is still in 
his universe and waiting to rejuvenate 
and beautify life? When the evil forces. 
of war have met their defeat, who shall 
point to the goodness and infallibility 
of God and to the satisfactions of a 
spiritually inspired life? 

All this—and more too—is and will be 
our concern as women. In every present 
shriek of the siren, in every droning of 
enemy planes, there is a deep overpower- 
ing undertone of desperate human need, 
physical, mental, and spiritual. In that 
undertone I detect a call to train for 
peacetime leadership —for leadership 
which will aim not only to mend broken 
bodies, aching hearts, unbalanced minds, 
and disorganized families,.and create an 
industrial equilibrium, but which will 
also glorify good will and very definitely 
work out ways by which it may be culti- 
vated in the hearts of our growing chil- 
dren, as well as revived in the bleeding, 
aching hearts of suffermg adults. We 
shall need leaders for reshaping atti- 
tudes, for re-establishing confidences, 
and for refiring ambitions. 

To do this we shall need to employ 
all our wits. For instance, in addition 
to bridge parties for the raising of 
money, let’s have Bible Lotto afternoons. 
—interesting, educational, and challeng- 
ing if played well. Let us have leader- 
ship conferences, women’s departmental 
work-conferences. Let us have a speak- 
ers’ bureau, and let us send a squadron 
of its leaders into local or regional com- 
munities to confer, advise, and train 
local churchwomen over a_ period of 
weeks. Let us have leaders of parent- 
teacher associations and directors of 
scientific organizations tell of the actual 
dangers of liquor, narcotics, and gam- 
bling. Let us conduct round tables, in- 
stitutes, or seminars for girls on sex- 
modesty, marriage, and home-building. 
In other words, let us study all the needs 
of the hour, adopt certain defined goals, 
seek out those who can lead in the de- 
sired directions, and then train other 
leaders, and still others. 

And what will be the response to these 
calls? 


(Continued on page 62) 
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News of Churches and Church People 


ALL SOULS CELEBRATES 
MURRAY BICENTENNIAL 


All Souls Universalist Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., observed the Murray 
Bicentennial at the morning service on 
Sunday, December 7, when Rev. Corne- 
_lius A. Greenway, the pastor, spoke to 
a large congregation on “God: Cure for 
an Inferiority Complex.” The sermon 
was drawn from the book, Hell’s Ram- 
parts Fell. 

The Sunday school pupils brought 
toys, which were sent as Christmas gifts 
ito the children at Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C. 
This was done in memory of Murray. 


BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
AT PITTSFIELD, MAINE 


On the evening of December 10, in the 
Universalist church at Pittsfield, Maine, 
the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of the founder of Universalism 
was observed. 

The letter from President Roosevelt 
to the national chairman of the Murray 
Bicentennial, Rey. C. R. Skinner, D. D., 
was read by the pastor, Rev. Josephine 
B. Folsom. 

Mrs. Edith Welch presided at the ex- 
ercises as a member of the women’s 
group in charge of arrangements, other 
members being Mrs. Hazel W. Colla- 
more, Mrs. Effie Vroom, Mrs. Nora 
Knight and Mrs. Abbie Nichols. They 
had been assisted by a committee from 
the Men’s Club, Wiliam Griffin, Wil- 
liam Guill, and Erville Macken. 

Miss Brenda Burton read an essay 
on John Murray, prepared as a study 
of the founder of Universalism. “Christ’s 
Candle,” a poem by Rey. Sheldon Chris- 
. tian of Brunswick, was read by George 
Farnsworth. 

The official hymn for the Bicentennial 
celebration, written by Rev. Max A. 
Kapp of Rochester, N. Y., was sung by 
Miss Florice Baker and Mrs. Phyllis 
Wright, accompanied by Mrs. Alice 
Lane. 

Miss Elaine Crockett of Guilford, who 
submitted an essay on John Murray to 
the Universalist Church School Associa- 
tion in a nation-wide contest and won 
first prize, was present by special invi- 
tation and read her essay. 

Miss Florence Buxton read the dra- 
matic production featured for the evening 
—portions of the chronicle play on John 
Murray by Rev. Griswold Williams, 
“Behold the Sower.” This was supple- 
mented by a scene from the life of Mur- 
Yay sponsored by the Ladies’ Aid Society 
‘committee, Mrs. Hazel W. Collamore, 
chairman, the parts being taken by Mrs. 
Floraine Cornforth, Mrs. Effie Vroom, 
Miss Alice Manock and Miss Brenda 
Burton. 7 

The program also observed Family 
Night for December, Mrs. Blanche Mor- 
rell and Mrs. Floraine Cornforth being 
the hostesses. Holiday candies were 


presented at the close of the evening to 
those in attendance —The Pittsfield Ad- 
vertiser. 


BICENTENNIAL OBSERVED 
IN LOS ANGELES 


The Murray Bicentennial celebrations 
at the First Universalist Church in Los 
Angeles were a great success. They were 
held November 30. Dr. Albert D. Bell, 
a member of the church, was local man- 
ager for the occasion. Many promi- 
nent persons representing the city of Los 
Angeles, the county of Los Angeles and 
the state of California were present. 

The platform was decorated with 
flags, and the program of music was ex- 
cellent. Miss Annola Florence Wright, 
the church organist and director of 
music, was in charge. 

Rev. Ernest Caldecott, S.T.D., pas- 
tor of the First Unitarian Church of Los 
Angeles, and Rey. C. C. Blauvelt, D. D., 
pastor of the Universalist church of 
Pasadena, were present. 

Rev. Luther Riley Robinson, D.D., 
who acted as pastor of the church dur- 
ing Rev. Sheldon Shepard’s absence, 
spoke on “The Life and Times of John 
Murray.” This Bicentennial celebration 
was a fitting climax to the three months 
of service of Dr. Robinson. 

Dr. Robinson received into the church 
twenty-seven new members, most of 
whom had been brought in, Dr. Robin- 
son asserts, by the efforts of Dr. Bell, 
who assisted Dr. Robinson during his 
term of service. Dr. Robinson also 
writes: 

“Any church desiring a loyal, able 
and enthusiastic pastor would do well 
to secure Dr. Bell for its minister. He 
is trained for the ministry, having sev- 
eral degrees, and is young and alert for 
our faith.” 

Dr. Robinson now is settled in a new 
home in Santa Ana, Calif. His address 
is 1117 W. Fifth Street. 


BOSTON TO OBSERVE 
BROTHERHOOD MONTH 


Included in Boston’s program for 
Brotherhood Month is the annual Good 
Will dinner sponsored by the Commit- 
tee of Race Relations of the Massachu- 
setts Council of Churches. It will be 
held February 10 at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club on Joy Street. People of 
many nationalities and races will attend. 
This dinner is open to the public. Res- 
ervations must be made in advance. 


CALLS TO CHURCHES 


Miss Hope Hilton has accepted a call 
to the ministry of the Universalist church 
of Olinda, Ontario, Canada. 


Rev. Argyl Houser of Hutchinson, 
Kan., has accepted a call to our church 
in Urbana, Ill. His new address is 401 
South Coler Street. 


YOUTH SUNDAY 


The Universalist Youth Fellowship 
announces that Youth Sunday will be 
observed this year on January 18. As 
in other years the youth groups of the 
various local churches will prepare and 
conduct the Sunday morning service. 
Many groups are planning special activi- 
ties for Youth Week, immediately fol- 
lowing. 

The offering will be sent to the Legion 
of the Cross and will be appropriated 
among the special Legion projects of the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship. These 
projects include the Clara Barton Dia- 
betic Camp, the work at Suffolk, Vir- 
ginia, and in North Carolina, and the 
new project on which the Social Action 
Committee is working, the summer 
Work Camp. 

The November 24th broadcast of the 
Town Meeting of the Air—What is 
American Youth’s Moral Code?—was 
sent to youth groups in pamphlet form 
as special help in preparing the Youth 
Sunday program. : 


ALUMNI MEET AT TUFTS 


On Monday, December 8, alumni of 
Tufts College School of Religion gathered 
in Crane Chapel for their fall meeting. 
The opening devotional service was con- 
ducted by Dean-Emeritus Lee S. Mc- 
Collester. 

“Building a New World after the 
War” was the theme of symposium 
which followed. The contribution of 
politics and law was sketched by Dean 
Halford L. Hoskins of the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy at Tufts 
College. Professor Lorie Tarshis of the 
Department of Economics at Tufts dis- 
cussed the contribution of economics to 
the new world order. The contribution 
of religion was outlined by Dr. Everett 
M. Baker, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

The group listened to President Roose- 
velt’s message to Congress. 

The great loss to the school, as well 
as to the denomination, in the recent 
deaths of Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D.D., 
and Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D.D., was 
recognized by a silent tribute to their 
memory. 

Dr. and Mrs. Clarence R. Skinner 
entertained the group at luncheon in 
Crane Library, according to custom. Dr. 
Leonard Carmichael, president of Tufts 
College, spoke informally, and Dr. Mc- 
Collester was called upon to speak also. 
Bev. Wilburn Miller, president of the 
Alumni Association, presided. 

Alumni present included Lawrence W. 
Abbott of Roslindale; Eric A. Ayer of 
Medfield; Douglas Brayton of Lexing- 
ton; Edward Cahill of Chelmsford; 
Theodore DeLuca of Wakefield; Charles 
H. Emmons from headquarters; Roger 
F. Etz of Medford; Bradford E. Gale 
of Salem; William E. Gardner of Wey- 
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mouth; Joseph Giunta of Carlisle; 
George E. Leighton of Somerville; 
Donald G. Lothrop of the Community 
Church of Boston; Ernest T. Marble of 
Nashua, N. H.; George Marshall of Na- 
tick; Mason F. McGinness of East Bos- 
ton; Wilburn Miller; Frederick W. Per- 
kins, also a trustee of the college; Wil- 
liam B. Rice of Dover; George Riley of 
Rockland; Clarence G. Robbins of 
Chelsea; Douglas H. Robbins of Orange; 
William W. Rose of Lynn; Henry H. 
Schooley of Providence, R. I.; Thomas 
Sinclair of Billerica; Robert Steven of 
Westboro; Andrew J. Torsleff of Med- 
ford Hillside; Horace Westwood, Jr., of 
Somerville; George H. Wood, Jr., of 
Everett. 


A NOBLE SERVICE 


Miss Nellie M. Housden, social spon- 
sor of the Boys’ Club of the Univer- 
salist church, Waterloo, Iowa, reports on 
a project successfully carried through by 
a group of fifteen Universalist boys. By 
having a Pan-American Good Neighbor 
Store stocked with donations of salable 
merchandise and open two full days, the 
club raised funds to send the Reader's 
Digest in Spanish to fifty “neighbors” 
in Mexico and South American coun- 
tries, mainly students. 

The newspapers of Waterloo and Des 
Moines manifested deep interest and 
sent staff photographers and _ reporters 
to get the story. Edward Mullen is 
president and Kent Alexander is treas- 
urer of the club. Their counselor is 
Ralph Alexander, father of the treasurer. 
This year one of the projects of the club 
is raising money to send every member 
to the Shakamak Institute. 


DENVER CHURCH OBSERVES 
HOLIDAY SEASON 


On the evening of December 21 a 
candlelight White Gifts for the King serv- 
ice was held at the Universalist church 
in Denver, Colo. The service was writ- 
ten by Mrs. William B. Ladd, the gen- 
eral superintendent of the Sunday school. 
The gifts were distributed to needy 
families by the KOA-Grace Community 
Santa Claus Shop. 

The Sunday school Christmas party 
was held on Tuesday, December 23. 
Carol singing by the children and par- 
ents, a magic show by a member of the 
Magic Club, a Christmas song by the 
Primary Department, and the telling of 
the Christmas story, “The Great Walled 
Country,” by Mrs. Conard B. Rheiner, 
preceded the distribution of gifts and 
candy. Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, the 
minister, and Mrs. Rheiner were pre- 
sented with a novelty Christmas tree. 

On Sunday, December 28, at the serv- 
ice of worship, a set of choir robes was 
dedicated to the memory of Mrs. Jessie 
Link Thompson, a charter member of 
the church. They were the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon Miles and the handi- 
work of the Ladies’ Guild. 

On New Year’s Day a reception and 
tea in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Rheiner 
was held in the church parlor. Mr. Miles, 


Miss Cecile Link, and Miss H. Elizabeth 
Thompson furnished entertainment. 

The Y.P.C.U. held a party at the 
home of Helen and Betty Briggs on 
Saturday, December 27. Many soldiers 
were present. 

Gordon Miles and Mrs. Emily Perry 
Danks are serving temporarily as soloist 
and organist, respectively. Mrs. Hannah 
Berry, soloist for many years, has re- 
signed for reasons of health. 


NEW PROGRAM MANUAL 


The Leadership Education Com- 
mittee of the Central Planning 
‘Council is formulating plans for 
the next issue of the Church Pro- 
gram Manual which will be pub- 
lished in the spring of 1942. 

The committee will welcome 
suggestions from interested per- 
sons as to the usefulness of the 
manual in its present form—as to 
what should be included or ex- 
cluded—as to manner of printing, 
size, price, ete. 

Address comments to Rev. Edna 
P. Bruner, 16 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


HAVE YOU SENT IN 
YOUR REPORT? 


The General Convention office is com- 
piling a historical record of all the John 
Murray celebrations, and wants to in- 
clude the programs and special activities 
of all churches. If you have not for- 
warded your account of these activities, 
either by providing calendars and other 
publicity material or by writing a brief 
report, please do so now, addressing it 
to the General Convention office at 16 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


EAST BOSTON CARRIES ON 


Although the church in East Boston 
is at present without a pastor, the vari- 
ous organizations are functioning as 
usual. : 

The interior of the church has been 
renovated by John Ness, president of 
the Y.P.C.U., assisted by the young 
people. Contributions paid for stock, 
and Mrs. Minard Kenney also turned 
over the proceeds of a whist party at 
her home for this purpose. 

Suppers have been served by the 
church school and the YP.C.U. An 
entertainment was also given by the 
school. A fashion show, with young 
men modeling ladies’ gowns, was so suc- 
cessful that it will be repeated by the 
XY. Pe Ue 

The bicentennial of the birth of John 
Murray was observed by the church 
school under the direction of Miss 
Beulah S. Cone. 

A whist party at the home of the 
Misses Helen B. and J. Estelle Steven- 
son was a project of the women of the 
church, 

Work on the stained glass windows 
is being paid for by the proceeds of ac- 
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tivities of various groups. The service of 
the Chest of Joash, when the congrega- 
tion bring their pledges to the altar, was. 
recently observed. 

A candlelight vesper service was con- 
ducted by the young people on Christ- 
mas Sunday. 


DECEMBER ACTIVITIES 
AT EVERETT 


December meetings of the organiza- 
tions of the Everett Universalist church 
were well attended, with forty at the 
Men’s Club, thirty-five at the Women’s. 
Union, an average of twelve at the 
U.Y.F., and twelve at the Couples” 
Club. 

The church school and the Women’s. 
Union sponsored a successful bean and 
ham supper at the vestry on Decem- 
ber 13. 

A war analysis sermon, “Conflict and. 
Confidence,” was delivered by the minis- 
ter, Rev. George H. Wood, Jr., on Sun- 
day, December 14. 

Christmas Sunday attendance reached 
a new high, with 141 persons in the 
morning congregation. That same eve- 
ning a devotional service was held, at 
which the religious play, “Holy Night,” 
was presented. Morning worship at- 
tendance in December averaged 102 
persons. 

For the fourth time during the pres- 
ent pastorate, open house was held on 
New Year’s Day at the parsonage. Mrs. 
Wood was assisted by Mrs. Urmah Dol- 
loff, Mrs. Geneva Farnsworth, Mrs. 
Dorothy Harrison, Mrs. Helen Hawes, 
Mrs. Mary Mackenzie, and Mrs. Evelyn 
Seeley. 


DOWNEY-STAS 


Lieut. Edward Stafford Downey, son 
of Rev. Edward C. Downey, pastor of 
the Universalist church at Cortland, 


N. Y., and Mrs. Downey, was married . 


January 1 to Miss Juliana Stas, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. John Stas of De- 
troit, Mich. The ceremony took place 
at the Church of Our Father (Unitarian- 
Universalist) , Detroit, the pastor, Rev. 
Tracy M. Pullman, being assisted by 
the father of the bridgegroom. 

The bride’s attendant was Carol Balo- 
wich. Lieut. Larned Whitney of Fort 
Warren, Wyoming, was best man. The 
ushers were Donald Bailey and Edward 
Walunt. 

A wedding dinner for the families and 
a few intimate friends was held at the 
home of the bride’s uncle and aunt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Bruzzo, Detroit. 

The couple will make their home in 
Wyoming, the bridegroom being sta- 
tioned at Fort Warren. 


CHAPLAINS NEEDED 


Army and Navy chaplains are needed. 
The Universalist quota is not filled. Or- 
dained men with one year of parish work 
and under forty-five years of age may 
apply to Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D.D., 
General Committee United States Army 
and Navy Chaplains, 1810-16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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LOS ANGELES CHURCH 
MEETS A NEED 


The Los Angeles Universalist church 
has set up a Civilian Defense Council 
for the church and community under 
‘the leadership of Sheldon Shepard, the 
minister. 

Its primary purpose is to provide that 
kind of civilian defense which is pro- 
vided nowhere else. Meetings are times 
of interchange of opinions and of faith. 
The object is to furnish a place and a 
time of establishing poise, confidence and 
right outlook; to gather up information 
and thoughts to take to those who are 
nervous or disturbed; to help give hap- 
piness to those whose families are di- 
vided, with members in danger, and to 
those who suffer loss; to give that “plus” 
which will add to the deeper phases of 
morale, in health, calmness, co-operation 
_ and a sense of the Divine Care. 


EDNA BRUNER’S SCHEDULE 


Rey. Edna P. Bruner, general field 
worker for the denomination, returned 
to Boston January 1. Following the 
visits in New York State, previously re- 
ported, she spent’ ten weeks in Illinois 
and on the return trip made two stops 
in Michigan. Parishes visited were 
Joliet, Stockton, Galesburg, Avon, Oak 
Park, Peoria, Chicago, Clinton, Urbana, 
Elgin, Sycamore, Hutsonville, Litchfield, 
Beecher City, Little Hickory, and Wal- 
tonville, Il., and Liberty and Lansing, 
Mich. In addition she attended the 
meeting on “Advance” at the Hotel 
Stevens, October 16, the state meeting 
of the Illinois Association of Univer- 
salist Women, and the Illinois Young 
People’s rally. 

Miss Bruner will spend the month of 
March in Maine. Meantime appoint- 
ments for January and February include 
the following: 


January: 13th, Salem, Mass.; 14th, Mal- 
den, Mass.; 17th, Sabbath School 
Union meeting, West Somerville, Mass.; 
18th-20th, Portsmouth, N. H.; 21st- 
25th, Stamford, Conn.; 28th, Wake- 
field, Mass.; 29th, Regional A. U. W. 
meeting, Cambridge, Mass. 


February: 3rd, First Church, Somerville, 
Mass.; 6th, Grove Hall, Mass.; 9th, 
Lynn, Mass.; 15th & 16th, Concord, 
N. H.; 19th, Worcester, Mass.; 20th, 
Meeting of Bethany Union in Boston. 


HENRY R. ROSE HONORED 


A reception for Dr. and Mrs. Henry 
R. Rose was held at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity on Sunday afternoon, 
December 21, in connection with the 
Christmas tea and children’s party. It 
was arranged by Rev. Eleanor G. Col- 
lie, minister of activities of the church. 
Louis Annin Ames, on behalf of the 
parish, spoke words of appreciation of 
the four months’ service of Dr. Rose and 
presented a box of roses to Mrs. Rose. 

The Christmas service brought out the 
largest congregation of the year. Dr. 


Rose preached on “God’s Four Christ- 
mas Gifts to Man.” The offering ex- 
ceeded $1,000. 

Dr. and Mrs. Rose will spend the win- 
ter in St. Petersburg, Fla., where Dr. 
Rose will deliver a series of lectures and 
sermons. Their address will be 868 27th 
Avenue North. 


FROM THE WORLDOVER PRESS 


French Socialists Reorganize 


EDITOR’S NOTE: From an active 
leader in the French Socialist Move- 
ment who is hard at work organizing 
resistance to Nazi domination in the oc- 
cupied zone the following letter has been 
received in the United States and is re- 
leased by the Worldover Press. 


“We have centers in many quarters 
of our city and in almost all the locali- 
ties of this region. We have managed 
to construct a skeleton organization for 
the whole occupied zone. Our greatest 
difficulty was in communicating with 
the so-called free zone, but of late we 
have succeeded in joining our organiza- 
tion with that of our friends on the 
other side of the demarcation line. We 
have made contact with the syndicalists, 
and are now trying to find out what the 
parties of the old Popular Front are do- 
ing or are planning to do. The old 
Christian Leftist groups are holding 
firm. We are ready to co-operate with 
every force of French resistance, but 
our essential task is to reconstruct a 
Socialist party, a party which will not 
resemble the old one, I can promise you, 
but one which will have learned the les- 
sons of the mistakes made before, dur- 
ing, and after 1936. 


“Public morale is good. Do not judge 
it by the reports of our servile press. In 
the long run, however, we can count on 
public support only to the extent to 
which the public can count on us not to 
abandon it to its own devices. I can 
truly say that the public is not being 
abandoned. The illegal press is flourish- 
ing. When someone, later on, starts to 
collect for the archives all the little 
newspapers, tracts, bulletins and _ bro- 
chures which circulate underground, he 
will have a big task on his hands.” 


Thailand’s Appeal for World Peace 


New York. The text of a remark- 
able appeal for world peace issued by 
Thailand many months ago has reached 
the Worldover Press. The appeal was 
made on September 2, but the shortcom- 
ings of the postal system in a world at 
war make no concessions to a plea for 
peace. Now that the war has engulfed 
Thailand itself, this little country’s call 
for peace takes on added significance. 
Portions of the text follow: 

“This appeal for peace is simply an 
appeal. Thailand is well aware that she 
is a small country. She has no preten- 
sions to be a mediator or to suggest any 
peace terms. She has no desire to ex- 
press any opinion as to which side is 
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right and which side is wrong, or to be 
partial to any side in this war. 

“But Thailand is a country that really 
loves peace. The teachings of the Lord 
Buddha which have for two thousand 
years engraved themselves on the hearts 
of the Thai people have imbued us with 
a love of our fellow-beings and have in- 
stilled into us a desire for the happiness 
of the whole world. The important 
point, therefore, in making this appeal 
for peace does not lie in the measure of © 
its success, in the extent to which it will 
be taken into consideration by the bel- 
ligerents, or in how far other countries 
will appreciate our good intentions, be- 
cause in this matter Thailand has no 
desire for honor, praise or other self- 
interest. Thailand has to make this ap- 
peal for peace because she is impelled 
to do so by her feelings as a Buddhist 
nation, and the Thai nation will be 
happy to see whatever effects may be 
produced by this appeal, however insig- 
nificant they may be. We Thais wish to 
see the whole world live in peace and 
happiness. It is for this reason that we 
have a fervent desire to see peace re- 
established in the world. If the minor 
sons in the family make an appeal to 
the parents or the elder members to 
stop their quarrels then the elder mem- 
bers might pause to consider what is 
right and what is wrong and might thus 
in some manner stop their quarreling. 
It is for this reason that Thailand has 
taken the initiative to make this appeal 
for the peace of the world.” 


CHRISTENINGS 


Quebec. Huntingville, 1. North Hat- 
ley, 2. 
Total, 3. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Colorado. 
Illinois. Chicago, 3. 
Mississippi. Liberty Church, 3. 
Quebec. Huntingville, 6. 
Total, 14. 


Denver, 2. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Morley R. Hartley is now state 
superintendent of our churches for Wis- 
consin. His address is 1824-Ninth Street, 
Monroe. 


Major William Dawes Veazie is Har- 
bor Defense Chaplain, Portland Harbor 
Defense, H. D. Headquarters, Fort Wil- 


liams, Maine. 


Dr. and Mrs. L. Ward Brigham are 
now at 615-24th Avenue North, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


Mrs. George E. Huntley. of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., fell on December 21, and, 
while sustaining no fracture, seriously 
cracked the bone in her right hip. She 
is at present in the Cambridge Hospital. 


On January 6, Dr. Seth R. Brooks, 
pastor of the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church, Washington, D. C., ad- 
dressed Old and New, well-known wom- 
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en’s club of Malden, Mass. His topic 
was “Looking Out from Washington.” 


Albert Perry is now supplying the 
church at Brockton, Mass. 


Mrs. Conard B. Rheiner of Denver, 
Colo., is acting for a period of seven 
months as secretary of work with 


younger girls (Girl Reserves) with the 
Denver Y. W. C. A. 


Rev. F. W. Perkins, D.D., began 
work on January 1 at the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York City. 


Rey. Henry R. Rose, D.D., is at 868 
27th Avenue North, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
for the winter. 


THE IMMEDIATE CALL 
TO WOMEN 
(Continued from page 58) 

I never have been able to understand 
why adults—who readily accept the 24- 
hour-a-day, 365-day-a-year responsibility 
of parenthood—decline to serve as teach- 
ers of children and young people in the 
local church or community. I -never 
could get the viewpoint of high school 
and college graduates—individuals who 
have had the several fields of human 
interest and experience opened up to 
them—who refuse to accept positions of 
moral and spiritual leadership for chil- 
dren or young people. Perhaps some 
reader of this page can explain why so 
large a number of men and women with 
a wealth of experience or a rich back- 
ground of study are unwilling to share 
some portion of their time and thought 
with the citizens of tomorrow. 

I am equally amazed at the response 
which these same men and women are 
giving to their country’s call at this dark 
hour! Women, who have felt hereto- 
fore that they had no time to spare out- 
side their homes and chosen recreations, 
are training—religiously training—to be 
air wardens, canteen workers and what- 
have-you! Women who, with scholastic 
training and honors won in estimable 
service of one sort or another, are satis- 
fied if only they can knit, make band- 
ages, drive trucks, and render first aid 
in any forthcoming emergency. 

Why do we wait for emergencies, for 
catastrophes, before we bestir ourselves 
to serve our country and our rising gen- 
eration? Why do we wait until the 
horse has fled the barn before we lock 
the door? 

I would say in closing that common 
sense, justice, and good will, the love for 
God, and the Christian spirit are fast 
slipping from our American moorings, 
and that we must volunteer at once for 
active, sacrificial service to save the 
Christian life for posterity. Peace, con- 
cord, and unselfish, co-operative en- 
deavors on the part of large numbers of 
people do not result from wishful think- 
ing or merely pious praying. Leadership 
and leadership training in a divine cause, 
both in the battle zones and within the 
home defense lines, are the call of the 
hour! 

Newuir E. Frirenp 


RACE RELATIONS SUNDAY 


The Federal Council of Churches has 
made available a splendid collection of 
material to help with a program on race 
relations, which is nationally scheduled 
for February 8, during Brotherhood 
Month. 

It ought not to be necessary, particu- 
larly in our denomination, to single out 
a particular month to be designated as 
“brotherhood month,” but the fact re- 
mains that the world is full of many 
unlovely things, and that one of the 
blackest and most abhorrent is hate, 
with its roots deep in prejudice. We 
need to be reminded often that brother- 
hood is an ideal that needs nurturing. 

In this packet which the Federal 
Council issues is a poem written by a 
schoolteacher in the State Teachers’ 
College at Fayetteville, N. C., that car- 
ries as fine a message and as high and 
exalted a thought for this particular 
year as one could hope to find. The 
Department of Race Relations of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America granted permission 
for its use here. 


I. M. F. 
DARK HANDS 


Dark hands, grown strong from battling 
with oppression, 
Patient from years of unrequited toil, 
Look to your skills; improve your crafts- 
manship; 
Hold fast to honesty. 


The troubled world is racked and torn 
today 
By brutal, grasping hands, so disciplined 
In ways of treachery and lawlessness 
They seek no other course. 


When this destruction shall have spent 
itself, 
There'll be a need of clean, 
patient hands 
To cull the broken parts and build again. 
Dark hands, keep clean, prepare. 


Nannie M. Travis 


strong, 


NEWS FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The following paragraphs were taken 
from a letter written to your executive 
director by Mrs. J. Wayne Haskell, wife 
of the minister of the Concord, N. H., 
church. The suggestions contained in 
them are too valuable not to receive 
wide circulation: 


Mrs. Haskell says: 


“Have you heard about our ‘Fairless 
Fair’? It really was most successful. 
Last spring, thirty weeks before Novem- 
ber 13, we sent out letters and 30-dime 
cards to one hundred fifty women of 
our parish. 

“On November 13 we had a Silver 
Tea—just an informal tea, with inci- 
dental music, and at that time over sixty 
cards came in, bringing over $150. 
People whose cards were not returned 
that day have been called upon, and the 
last report I heard was a total of $190, 
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with many returns still unmade—and 
no sewing, cooking, knitting, etc., fol- 
lowed by going and buying back one’s 
own work. 

“And we also had a valuable (I 
think) meeting the last of October. 
Nearly fifty women, representing all of 
our groups, met for a supper meeting, 
followed by a discussion of “What Are 
Our Women Doing?’ While no definite 
action was taken, there was definitely 
an awakening of interest in the work of 
churchwomen, other than money raising, 
so much so that a newspaper report the 
next day caused a woman of another 
church to call and compliment us on our 
undertaking.” 


Obituary 


MRS. WILLIAM A. HASTINGS 
Funeral services for Mrs. William A. Hastings 


were held at the First Parish in Malden, Mass. © 


(Universalist), on December 6. Mrs. Hastings 
was the wife of William A. Hastings who for 
many terms was mayor of Malden. Mrs. Hast- 
ings attended the Malden church during the 
pastorates of Dr. Albion and Dr. Sykes, and she 
and Mayor Hastings were received’ into member- 
ship by Dr. Seth R. Brooks. She was a faith- 
ful, quiet, unassuming person and a devoted and 
loyal member of the old First Parish. 


HARRIET FOSTER HAWES 


Harriet Foster Hawes, widow of Frank M. 
Hawes, died at the family home in (West Hart- 
ford, Conn., on November 16, 1941, ten months 
after her husband. 

She is survived by two sons, ‘Austin F., state 
forester of Connecticut, and Richard M., also in 
state employ, and one daughter, Mrs. Edward A. 
Currier of Boston. 

Mrs. Hawes came of a Universalist family. 
A jfamily legend tells of her grandfather who 
lived in Hingham, Mass. At church one Sunday 
he listened to a sermon on infant damnation. 
Finally he could stand it no longer, rose and 
walked out of the church, thumping his cane as 
he went and saying, ‘I don’t believe it, I don’t 


believe it.” The cane is one of the prized family 
possessions. 
Brought up jin love for her church, Mrs. 


Hawes was interested in it and its welfare, and 
in the more than twenty years that. she and 
Mr. Hawes lived in West Hartford they were 
as active as {their strength would permit. 

Soon after the incident in Hingham, the family 
removed to Derby Line, Vt., where Mrs. Hawes 
was born in what is now the Universalist parson- 
age. During her girlhood this house was given 
to the church and the family lived just across 
the street. Mrs. Hawes attended Goddard Sem- 
inary. One of her instructors there was Frank 
M. Hawes, then a recent graduate of Tufts. 
After their marriage they went to Peabody, 
Mass., and then to Somerville, where for nearly 
fifty years Mr. Hawes was assistant headmaster 
of the high school. They went to West Hartford 
after Mr. Hawes’ retirement from teaching and 
identified themselves with the Church of the 
Redeemer. 

The funeral service was held in the home by 
Rev. Stanley Manning, D. D., pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer. Another service was 
conducted in Derby Line by Rev. Clifford R. 
Stetson. 


Notices 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 


Jan. 20-23: Rev. Richard Roberts, D.D., for- 
merly of Toronto, Canada. 

Jan. 27 and 28: Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D.D., 
Emmanuel Church. 
Jan. 29 and 30: Rev. 

Trinity Church. 

Feb. 3-6: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, DD. The 
Community Church of New. York. 

Feb. 10-13: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, iS Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Feb. 17-20: Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D.D., Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, Washing- 
erie 1D eal fe ‘mh 

Feb. 24-27: Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, D.D., 
President, American Unitarian Association. 


Oliver J.) Hart; 3D: Ds 
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Mar. 3 and 4: Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, D.D., 
The University of Chicago Chapel. 

Mar. 5 and 6: Rabbi Joshua Loth Liebman, 
Temple Israel. 

Mar. 10-13: Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, 
D.D., Broadway Tabernacle Church, New 


Mar. 17-20: Rev. Walton E. Cole, Second 
Church, Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 24-27: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D.D., 
First Parish, Milton, Mass. 


* * * 


In Holy Week, Monday to Friday, March 24 
to 27, inclusive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D., 
minister of King’s Chapel, will preach at the 
noon services. 

Vesper services will be held at 5 p.m. every 
day, except Saturday, during Holy Week. 

* * * 


April 7-10: Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, D.D., First 
Unitarian Society, Chicago, IIl. 

April 14-16: Rev. Edwin P. Booth, D.D., Pro- 
fessor at Boston University School of Theology. 

April 17: Rev. Harold C. Phillips, D.D., The 
First Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 21-24: Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., 
Dean-Emeritus of the Divinity School, Yale 
University. 

April 28 and 29: Rufus M. Jones, D.D., Haver- 
ford College, Haverford, Pa. 


CHAPIN HOME, 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


Services at 3:30 p. m. 
January 25: Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 
haven, N. Y. 
February 8: Rey. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, 
Ng 


February 22: Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, New 
York, N. Y. 

March 8: Rev. Frederick R. Tiffany, Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y. 

March 22: Rev. Howard V. Ross, D.D., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

Communion Service 

April 12: Rev. L. Griswold Williams, Floral 
Park, Long Island, N, Y. 

April 26: Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

er 10: Rev. Anders S. Lunde, Mt. Vernon, 
May 24: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., New 
miork. N.Y: 


DOOLITTLE HOME 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universal- 
ist Home for the Aged will be held at the home 
in Foxboro, Mass., Wednesday, January 28, at 
2. p. m. Reports for the past year will be 
given and trustees and officers for the coming 
year will be elected. 

Katherine C. Bourne, Clerk 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Rey. Warren B. Lovejoy to Penn- 
sylvania. 
Noted acceptance of Rev. Charles G. Girelius 
by New York. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rey. Francis P. Randall accepted on transfer 
from Massachusetts. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., Secretary 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

The committee will meet at the West Hartford 
Universalist church on Thursday, January 22, at 
1.30 p. m., for the examination of Miss Hope 
Hilton “as to her fitness in abilities, character 


and purpose for the ministry of the Universalist 
Church.”’ 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Granted reciprocal fellowship to Rev. Carl B. 
Bihldorff, minister of the Unitarian church in 
Louisville, Ky. 

Approved the action of the Minnesota Fellow- 
ship Committee in dismissing Donald M. Lester 
from fellowship under Article IV, Section 3-e. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary 


2a out GOWNS 


fe Ws 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


OHIO COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted transfer of Rev. Kenneth R. Hutch- 
inson from the Maine Convention. 
R. Homer Gleason, Secretary 


Local and Suburban 
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Order your books from your own 
SS PUBLISHING HOUSE 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at atime. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E, Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


UNIVERSALIST YEAR BOOK 
AND DIRECTORY 


Now Ready 


Includes report of Tufts College (1941) Convention 


Information, Statistics, Directory of Officers 
for 
Gaeenlist General Convention 
Auxiliary Organizations 
State Conventions and State Organizations 
Colleges, Allied Service Enterprises 


Roster of Ministers 


Price $1.00 per copy 


Order from 
UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 
A Definition of God 


An article in the Dictionary of Philos- 
ophy, just out, contains (p. 335) the 
following passage in its account of the 
philosophy of Alfred N. Whitehead: 
“Except for this, the actual entities are 
involved in flux, into which there is the 
ingression of eternal objects from are 
universals whose selection is necessary 
to the actual entities. Thus the actual 
world is a the realm of possibilities. The 
eternal objects certain selection of eter- 
nal objects. God is the principles of 
concretion which determines the selec- 
tion.” 


Tourist: Do many strangers settle 
around here? 

Tourist Home Proprietor: They all 
settle. An’ them without no more bag- 
gage than you have got have to settle 
in advance.—Stray Stories. 


Jock: That lawyer chap you told me 
of is not a man of his word. 

Mac: Why, what’s happened? 

Jock: Well, he told me that I could 
talk freely to him, and this morning he 
sent in his account—Windsor Star. 


She had spent most of the morning 
telling her class of evacues about the 
wonders of nature. At the finish she 
thought she’d scored a point. 

“And isn’t it wonderful how the little 
chickens get out of their shells?” 

But one quick-witted little 9-year-old 
went one better. 

“What gets me, miss, is how they get 
in.’—Stray Stories. 


Mr. Bipps (returning home from 
work): That dose of medicine I took 
this morning has done me a world of 
good, I feel like another man. 

Mrs. Bipps: Well, I hope to goodness 
you are. It is just what I’ve been wish- 
ing for.—Stray Stories. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


Announcing . . 


The 
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1942 
Lenten Devotional Manual 


The Whole Armor of God 


Prepared by 
REV. DONALD B. F. HOYT 


The edition is necessarily limited. 
To be sure of your supply order 
early. Last year late orders had 


to be refused. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


The School of Liberal Arts, Nils Y. Wessell, Ph. D., Dean 
Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A. B., Dean 
Engineering School, Harry P. Burden, S. M., Dean 
School of Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., Dean 


Graduate School and Extension, John P. Tilton, Ed. D., 
Director 


Medical School, A. Warren Stearns, M. D., Dean 
Dental School, Basil G. Bibby, B. D.D., Ph. D., D. M. D., 


Dean 


The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. 
Hoskins, Ph. D., Dean 


For information about these Schools address the 
appropriate Dean, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delightfully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


